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REVIEWS 





Captain Owen's Narrative of Voyages under- 
taken to explore the Shores of Africa, 
Arabia, and Madagascar. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Bentley. 


Tue voyages of which these volumes give an 
account, were undertaken by the command 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
Any one who looks at the map of the world, 
will observe, that the line followed was laid 
out chiefly for the purpose of correcting and 
confirming the opinions and observations of 
earlier voyagers; and any who reads these 
narratives, will perceive that this has not 
only been accomplished, but that much new 
od interesting matter has been added to the 
stock of public knowledge. From works 
such as the one before us, we reap the only 
harvest which literature presents of origina- 
lity: voyages and travels—and the present 
work partakes of the nature of both—open 
up new scenes for contemplation : they ex- 
hibit new manners and strange customs, and 
remarkable incidents, and really contribute 
more to our amusement than the most volu- 
minous novelist, whose trade it is to supply 
with agreeable fictions the great market of 
the world. The information which we ob- 
tain from such undertakings, is very valuable 
toa country such as ours, which, oppressed 
with debt and taxation, prospers only by the 
daring spirit of its people, and its superior 
intelligence amongst nations. Our vessels 
bear us, as if on wings, into every sea; and 
our officers, mostly men of education and 
talent, are always desirous to add something 
to the growing stock of national intelligence : 
among the latter, Capt. Owen and his brother 
adventurers, have distinguished themselves 
both by daring and fortitude; and though 
all was accomplished at a painful sacrifice of 
life, we consider the expedition a fortunate 
and a successful one. 

Before we commence our extracts, we can- 
not help observing, that though, in all known 
ages of the world, exploring parties have been 
sent to Africa, we have yet discovered but 
little of what we desire to knaw. The south- 
ern half of the interior still remains a blank 
in our maps, and even the coast is but im- 
ap oy! known : indeed, the hope held out, 

y the perseverance of the Landers, of as- 
cending one stream, and so far solving the 
mighty mystery, at this moment occupies the 
thoughts of all. 

We pass over the preliminary part of the 
first volume, and introduce our readers to 
the account given of the orange fields around 
Rio in South America :— 

“The land here is rich and well cultivated, 
and the oranges are perhaps the finest in the 
world. There is a peculiarity in the formation 
of these not generally known; it consists in the 
part where the seeds are formed being removed 
near the crown, and in some instances outside 
the pulp, but beneath the rind, giving it, upon 
the peel being removed, the appearance of two 
oranges. The part containing the seed is a 


! kind of excrescence into which is drawn the 








fibre, and in fact all the objectionable portion of | 


the fruit, leaving the legitimate production free 
from every impurity, and rendering it the most 
delicious of its kind. The esculent vegetables 
are not numerous, and those that are grown are 
far from being fine; although with proper at- 
tention I have no doubt but most of those culti- 
vated in England would succeed. Water-cresses 
and lettuces are the only vegetables grown as 
salad; the radishes are a kind of degenerated 
turnip-radish, and their cabbage and cole are 
also of a poor description, never forming a head. 
Bananas, papaws, pumpkins, cucumbers, toma- 
toes, of many varieties, with most of the other 
tropical fruits, are in abundance. The vines in 
general are not good, their culture for wine 


being forbidden by the common colonial policy, | 


which has so long disgraced Europe by pretend- 
ing to legislate for Nature. Pine-apples, I was 
informed, were very fine at the proper season, 
but those I tasted were greatly inferior to many 
produced in England.” 

The navigators passed from that plea- 
sant land, and reached in safety the English 
River, on the coast of Caffraria: where they 
met with “ Jem of the Water” :— 

“ The morning of our arrival, so soon as the 
day made us visible to the natives, they were 
observed making preparations on the Mafoomo 
side of the water to pay usa visit. The first 
who came was ‘Jem of the Water,’ as he called 
himself. This fellow was in the native costume, 
which is literally worse than nothing, consisting 
only of a straw tube, about a foot long, with a 
shred of blue dungaree hanging from its upper 
end. He was ornamented by a necklace of 
charms, composed of small shells, eagles’ talons, 
brass buttons, coloured beads, medicinal roots, 
&c. not arranged according to taste, but to pro- 
duce the effect which he could not hope for with- 
out their assistance. He was a good-looking 
well-made man, and offered his services to sup- 
ply us with water and guard our casks ; an office 
which he usually performed for the whalers when 
they entered English River. 

“ These people have no canoes in the bay or 
in the rivers falling into it, the native boats 
already described being the only vessels seen. 
We were rather surprised to see them continue 
the use of such awkward and unmanageable 
craft, employed as they are, not only for conti- 
nual communication with strangers, but also for 
fishing and other domestic purposes, the owners 
serving every season in the whalers, by which 
they become excellent boatmen. ‘The cause of 
this apparentiy obstinate retention of ancient 
habits may, when we come to give some de- 
scription of these people, be proved not to arise 
from prejudice or ignorance, but from the un- 
happy state of their government, rivetted on 
them by the miserable policy of the Portuguese 
pedlars, and his Most Faithful Majesty's male- 

factors at their trading establishments.” 

Of the Portuguese establishment there, 
Capt. Owen gives the following account :— 

* The officers in the Portuguese factory, at 
this time, were Captain Jaques Casimir, who 
had raised himself from the ranks during the 
peninsular war; his wife was living with him in 
the fort. ‘The adjutant also had a wife of Hin- 
doo extraction, who had formerly been a slave 
at the Cape of Good Hope. ‘The adjutant had 
resided at this factory about thirty years, ever 





since its first formation. After the destruction 
of Colonel Bolt’s establishment, this man had 
been banished, it was reported, for the murder 
of his father or brother. The licutenant was a 
Canareen of Goa, named Antonio Teixera, 
banished thence for killing a priest, with whose 
sister he had an amour. Besides these, there 
was a surgeon, also a Canareen of Hindoo de- 
scent, a well behaved young man. The wife of 
Casimir was a lady whose character was open to 
scandal, even on the shores of Africa, and the 
adjutant was generally drunk all day. We found 
them extremely kind, and, in many cases, use- 
ful, as they supplied us with bullocks, milk, 
fowls, and vegetables, which they bought from 
the natives for a mere trifle, and sold to us at a 
gain of about six hundred per cent. This traffic 
being their only resource, they take great care 
to prevent any direct trade between the whalers 
and natives.” 

In exploring the river Temby, they have 
an adventure with a hippopotamus :— 

** Lieutenant Vidal had just commenced as- 
cending this stream in his boat, when suddenly 
a violeut shock was felt from underneath, and 
in another moment a monstrous hippopotamus 
reared itself up from the water, and in a most 
ferocious and menacing attitude rushed open- 
mouthed at the boat, and with one grasp of its 
tremendous jaws, seized and tore seven planks 
from her side; the creature disappeared for a 
few seconds and then rose again, apparently in- 
tending to repeat the attack, but was fortunately 
deterred by the contents of a musket discharged 
in its face. ‘The boat rapidly filled, but, as she 
was not more than an oar’s length from the 
shore, they succeeded in reaching it before she 
sank. Her keel, in all probability, touched the 
back of the animal, which irritating him, occa- 
sioned this furious attack, and had he got his 
upper jaw above the gunwale, the whole broad- 
side must have been torn out. The force of the 
shock from beneath, previously to the attack, 
was so violent that her stern was almost lifted 
out of the water, and Mr. Tambs, the midship- 
man steering, was thrown overboard, but fortu- 
nately rescued before the irritated animal could 
seize him. The boat was hauled up on a dry 
spot, and her repairs immediately commenced. 
The tents were pitched, and those of the party 
that were not employed as carpenters, amused 
themselves, the officers in shooting, and the 
men in strolling about the deserted country 
round them, being first ordered not to proceed 
out of hearing.” 

A native chief more dangerous than the 
river horse was met with: if the reader, 
when he peruses Owen's account, will add, 
that he fell in an attempt to storm at night 
the English encampment, all will be known 
that need be told :— 

“The following description of their young 
chief Chinchingany will suffice, with a few ex- 
ceptions, for that of the whole tribe. 

“ Round his head, just above the eyes, was a 
band of fur, somewhat resembling ‘in size and 
colour a fox’s tail, neatly trimmed and smoothed: 
underneath this his black woolly hair was hid- 
den; but above it grew to its usual length, until 
at the top, where a circular space was shaved 
in the manner of the monks and Zoolos; round 
this circle was athick ring of twisted hide, fixed 
in its position by the curling over of the sur- 
rounding hair, which was altogether sutficiently 
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thick to resist a considerable blow. On one side 
of his head was a single feather of some large 
bird as an emblem of his rank, and just above 
his eye-brows a string of small white beads, and 
another across the nose; close under his chin 
he wore a quantity of long coarse hair, like the 
venerable beard of a patriarch, hanging down 
on his breast: his ears had large slits in their 
lower lobes, and were made to fall three or four 
inches, but without any ornaments; these holes 
in the ears are often used to carry articles of 
value. Each arm was encircled by a quantity 
of hair like that tied on his chin, the ends 
reaching below his elbows. Round his body 
were tied two strings, with twisted stripes of 
hide, with the hair on them, much resembling 
monkeys’ tails; the upper row was fastened 
close under his arms, and hung down about 
twelve inches, the end of each tail being cut 
with much precision and regularity; the lower 
row resembled the upper, and commenced ex- 
actly where the latter terminated, until they 
reached the knees. It bore altogether a great 
resemblance to the Scotch kilt. On his ancles 
and wrists he had brass rings or bangles. His 
shield was of bullock’s hide, about five feet long 
and three and a half broad; down the middle 
was fixed a long stick, tufted with hair, by 
means of holes cut for the purpose, and pro- 
jecting above and below beyond the shield about 
five inches. To this stick were attached his 
assagayes and spears; the only difference in 
these weapons is that the former is narrow in 
the blade and small for throwing, the latter 
broad and long, with a stronger staff for the 
thrust.” 


A hippopotamus trap is a snare unknown 
to our island poachers :— 

“Our distance from the mouth of the river 
was nine miles, when we gave up the survey. 
In going down the opposite side to that on 
which we communicated with the natives, we 
observed that where the hippopotami, in their 
passage to and from the river, had broken down 
the bank, sharp-pointed poles, hardened by 
fire, were placed by the natives; these were for 
the purpose of staking them on their descent, 
and the interpreter informed us that many were 
caught in this way: they die from the wound 
shortly after they reach the water, and their 
huge carcases, when inflated, float down the 
river, and are picked up by the natives, who, 
at this time of famine, sought them with the 
greatest avidity. Sometimes, when the demand 
for hippopotamus flesh is great, on account of 
the scarcity of other articles of food, the natives 
assemble in the woods, and when the animals 
come on the plains to graze, run out upon them 
with loud cries, upon which they rush with 
headlong force upon these stakes, when the 
skin, hard and tough as it is, cannot resist the 
violence of the contact, the wood splinters in 
the desperate wound, and life soon becomes 
extinct. 

“The natives do not confine themselves 
merely to entrapping the hippopotami, but will 
sometimes venture in a body to attack them 
with their spears. They waylay the huge animal, 
and, watching the time as he pushes by the 
thick bushes in which they lie concealed, by a 
dextrous thrust of their sharp spears, hamstring 
him, when he falls roaring with anguish and 
impotent rage to the ground, where, under a 
repetition of wounds, he soon finishes his career. 
This method of attack, so replete with danger, 
is adopted only when there is the greatest de- 
mand for hippopotamus flesh, and, as latterly, 
for their teeth ; for, until we set the example, 
the Portuguese seldom purchased any other 
ivory than that of the elephant.” 


A fever peculiar to the country, attacked 
the ship’s crews, and in ashort while, carried 
off many valuable men and officers. The 





account of the death of Capt. Lechmere, is 
very affecting :— 

‘*Captain Lechmere had excited so general 
a feeling of respect and esteem amongst all 
on board, that the details of his illness will 
be readily pardoned. ‘This interest in his 
fate was strongly exemplified in the attach- 
ment of his attendant, William Newman, a 
marine, who was as much concerned as if he 
had been his nearest relative ; he carried him 
from place to place like a child, as poor Lech- 
mere’s fevered fancy dictated; sang to him, 
fanned him, moistened his lips, and was silent 
or still as his patient directed, and at last brought 
him by his special desire into the captain’s 
cabin, where there was already a young mid- 
shipman in almost the same hopeless state. As 
the bell was striking the midnight hour, he 
sank into the dreamless sleep of death. His last 
moments were attended with a romantic interest. 
The fever being very high a short time before 
his decease, every means were tried to calm 
him, but in vain; the same impatient, painful 
restlessness still prevailed.” 

Nor is the death of a poor seaman less so: 

“On the 11th, a seaman died belonging to 
the Leven, and on the 14th, a marine named 
Thomas Waring. ‘This man was in the habit of 
attending Mr. Daniels (midshipman), a gentle- 
man who, at the time of Waring’s death, was 
with the Manice party. About an hour and a 
half before his dissolution, he opened his mas- 
ter’s chest, carefully placed everything in order, 
returned to his berth, gave the keys to a com- 
rade, but was too unwell to say to whom they 
belonged, was shortly afterwards conveyed to 
his hammock, and in a few minutes was no 
more.” 

The natives of Delagoa Bay soften the 
ravages of this destroying fever in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 

“« Tt will perhaps be interesting, before quit- 
ting this place to mention the mode adopted by 
the natives to cure this fever. As soon as the 
patient feels the first symptoms, he retires to 
his hut, where he is kept warm until some water 
in an earthen vessel placed on the fire is boil- 
ing hot. It is then placed between his legs, 
while he sits down and leans over the steam 
that arises from it. In the meantime, those 
around envelop him in mats, by which he is 
soon covered with perspiration and occasionally 
half suffocated. The whole is suddenly cast off, 
and at the same moment he receives a shower 
of cold water all over his body; he is then hur- 
ried to the side of a large fire kindled in the 
hut, and there placed in a recumbent posture, 
while blood is extracted from him in small 
quantities by means of slight incisions on his 
shoulders, breast, and the back of his hands. 
The rest is left to Nature, whose resources, 
powerful as they are, frequently fail to restore 
the exhausted patient to life, perhaps rather 
confused by this irregular and apparently des- 
perate effort of art.” 

One of the most touching parts in these 
narratives, is where Capt. Owen observes that 
the death of so many comrades was a melan- 
choly mode of obtaining names for new bays 
and fresh promontories. 

We can afford room for little about Mada- 
gascar that is much to its honour: the pas- 
sages we give, are of a mixed character :— 

‘*A girl, who had engaged herself to accom- 
pany a male cousin as interpreter, &c, to a dis- 
tant island, was daily during her absence, most 
bitterly lamented by her mother, who, in the 
fullness of her affection, conjured up the most 
dismal apprehensions as to her child’s fate— 
* She would be a slave—she would be drowned— 
she would perish in a foreign clime among those 
who knew her not,’ In fact, no sufferings, how- 





ever dreadful, could surpass those which this 
anxious and fond parent was constantly pietur- 
ing as the lot of her daughter. Yet, at the time 
of her departure, that very mother was receiy- 
ing the price of her prostitution from a French 
paramour. She was absent nearly a year, and 
on her return the meeting was affecting in the 
extreme. After mutual tears and embraces, 
the mother washed her child’s feet, and in ear- 
nest of her affection afterwards drank the water, 
The term prostitution, in the sense used by us, 
when applied to this custom, is perhaps a harsher 
one than it calls for; as, sanctioned by the 
general habits of the country, it scarcely de. 
serves the same degree of odium as when prac- 
tised by people aware of its immoral and sinful 
tendency ; but it is strange how very soon tra- 
vellers become reconciled to this laxity of 
virtue, and look upon it in a less heinous light; 
particularly here, as these women, when attached 
to a man by marriage, (for they do marry, 
although polygamists, ) are remarkable for their 
constancy, excepting those of high rank, whoas 
in other countries, claim a greater licence.” 

“The /adies of this place, and in fact all others 
on the island of Madagascar, have full licence 
in the indulgence of their fancies or affections, 
and as in point of number the fair sex muster 
about three to one, they were ready to embark 
by hundreds whenever we anchored. Rafarla 
gave a sumptuous and well-cooked breakfast to 
the Captain and several officers, at which was 
observed a new species of Bréde.”’ 

The work before us is incomplete, part 
only having come from the press when these 
extracts were making out for our printer. 
We have been much pleased with the por- 
tion we have examined. 





A Popular History of Priestcraft in all Ages 
and Nations. By William Howitt. Lon- 
don: Wilson. 

Tuts is amad world! A change seems coming 
over all things. Who ever expected to see 
the title-page of such a workas this graced with 
the gentle name of the Howitts! And here is 
an opening sentence, which we quote as an 
apology for no further concerning ourselves 
with the subject-matter of the volume :— 

“This unfortunate world has been blasted in 
all ages by two evil principles—Kingcraft and 
Priestcraft.” 

Well, then, here we shake hands and part 
with our excellent friend: Kingeraft and 
Priestcraft shall not trouble the readers of 
the Atheneum. We have resolved to keep one 
corner of this “ unfortunate world” free from 
these “ contagious blastments ;” and, there- 
fore, we resign his work to other and harder 
critics ; and very pretty sport they may find 
in it, for the historical part halts lamentably. 
If, however, it were our cue to write on the 
subject, we would have “ eked out the imper- 
fections” of the book by adding a Chapter on 
Priestcraft as made manifest in the History of 
the Quakers, a sect among whom, and in defi- 
ance of whose professions, it has been as domi- 
nant as in any of all the multitudinous variety 
that pester this pleasant earth. We say not 
this disrespectfully of the Quakers, for whom 
we entertain a becoming regard—still less of 
their founder, whose memory we revere; 
although, with all his early and uncontrollable 
enthusiasm, no sooner was there a sect to 
rule over, than he and his associates took on 
themselves the authority of a priesthood as 
naturally as if holy hands had been laid on 
them ;—but, because this truth is a curious 


illustrative fact which William Howitt has 
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overlooked ; the more to be regretted, as it 
might have proved to his honest and sincere 
mind that priestcraft was but a form by which 
the universal spirit of man made itself ma- 
nifest ; it was but a means of obtaining power ; 
and it seems to us a narrow and blind pre- 
judice that can only see it under a triple 
crown or in lawn sleeves. But we will not 
be drawn into controversy. 


It is due to Mr. Howitt to acknowledge, 
that if we were at first astonished to read 
his name in the title-page, we were well 
pleased to find far better evidence of his con- 
nexion with the work—passages full of fine 
feeling and natural eloquence; and, as the 
book is not likely to have a very general cir- 
culation, we shall not hesitate to transfer 
some of them into our pages. The following 
is a splendid _ of eloquence, and reminds 
us a good deal of the prose of Milton :— 


“Nothing is more illustrative of the spirit of 
priestcraft than that the church should have 
kept up the superstitious belief in the consecra- 
tion of ground in the minds of the people to the 
present hour, and that, in spite of education, 
the poor and the rich should be ridden with 
the most preposterous notion, that they cannot 
lie in peace exceptin ground over which the 
bishop has said his mummery, and for which he 
and his rooks, as Sir David Lindsay calls them, 
have pocketed the fees, and laughed in their 
sleeves at the gullible foolishness of the people. 
Does the honest Quaker sleep less sound, or will 
he arise less cheerfully at the judgment-day 
from his grave, over which no prelatical jug- 
glery has been practised, and for which neither 
prelate nor priest has pocketed a doit? Who 
has consecrated the sea, into which the British 
sailor in the cloud of battle-smoke descends, or 
who goes down, amidst the tears of his com- 
rades, to depths to which no plummet but that 
of God’s omnipresence ever reached? Who has 
consecrated the battle-field, which opens its pits 
for its thousands and tens of thousands; or the 
desert, where the weary traveller lies down to 
his eternal rest?) Who has made holy the sleep- 
ing place of the solitary missionary, and of the 
settlers in new lands? Who but He whose hand 
has hallowed earth from end to end, and from 
surface to centre, for his pure and almighty fin- 
gers have moulded it! Who but He whose eye 
rests on itday and night, watching its myriads 
of moving children—the oppressors and the 
oppressed—the deceivers and the deceived— 
the hypocrites, and the poor whose souls are 
darkened with false knowledge and fettered with 
the bonds of daring selfishness! and on what- 
ever innocent thing that eye rests, it is hal- 
lowed beyond the breath of bishops, and the 
fees of registrers. Who shall need to look for 
aconsecrated spot of earth to lay his bones in, 
when the struggles and the sorrows, the prayers 
and the tears of our fellow men, from age to 
age, have consecrated every atom of this world’s 
surface to the desire of a repose which no human 
hands can lead to, no human rites can secure ? 
Who shall seek for a more hallowed bed than 
the bosom of that earth into which Christ him- 
self descended, and in which the bodies of thou- 
sands of glorious patriots, and prophets, and 
martyrs, who were laid in gardens and beneath 
their paternal trees, and of heroes whose blood 
and sighs have flowed forth for their fellow men, 
lave been left to peace and the blessings of 
grateful generations with no rites, no sounds 
but the silent falling of tears and the aspirations 
of speechless, but immortal thanks? From side 
to side, from end to end, the whole world is 
sanctified by these agencies, beyond the bless- 
Ings or the curses of priests! God’s sunshine 
fows over it, his providence surrounds it; it is 
rocked in his arms like the child of his eternal 





love; his faithful creatures live, and toil, and 
pray in it; and, in the name of heaven, who 
shall make it, or who can need it holier for his 
last resting couch !”’ 

The following is a picture of great truth 
and beauty :— 

**One of the most ‘beautiful and impressive 
rites of the church, is the confirmation of young 
people as it is seen in the country. On some 
bright summer morning, you see troops of vil- 
lage boys and girls come marching into the town, 
headed by the village clerk, or schoolmaster. 
First one, then another little regiment of these 
rural embryo Christians is seen advancing from 
different parts towards the principal church. 
All are in their best array. Their leader, with 
an air of unusual solemn dignity, marches 
straight forward, looking neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, but sometimes casting a 
grave glance behind at his followers. His suit 
of best black adorns his sturdy person, and his 
lappels fly wide in the breeze that meets him. 
His charge come on in garbs of many colours; 
—the damsels in green and scarlet petticoats ; 
stockings white, black, and grey; gowns of 
white, bearing testimony to miry roads and pro- 
voking brambles; gowns of cotton print of many 
a dazzling flowery pattern; gowns even of silk 
in these luxurious days; long, flying, pink 
sashes, and pink, and yellow, and scarlet bunches 
in bonnets of many a curious make. The lads 
stride on with slouching paces that have not 
been learned in drawing and assembly-rooms, 
but on the barn-floor, beside the loaded waggon, 
on the heathy sheep-walk, and in the deep fallow 
field. They are gloriously robed in corduroy 
breeches, blue worsted stockings, heavy-nailed 
ancle-boots, green shag waistcoats, neck-hand- 
kerchiefs of red, with long corners that flutter 
in the wind, and coats shaped by some sempi- 
ternal tailor, whose fashions know no change. 
Amid the bustling, spruce inhabitants of the 
town, their walk, their dress, their faces full of 
ruddy health and sheepish simplicity, mark them 
out as creatures almost of another tribe. They 
bring all the spirit of the village—of the solitary 
farm—of heaths and woods, and rarely frequented 
fields along with them. Youare carried forcibly 
by your imagination, at the sight of them, into 
cottage life,—into the habits and concerns of the 
rural population. You feel what daily anticipa- 
tions—what talk—what an early rising, and 
bustling preparation there has been in many a 
lowly dwelling, in many an out-of-the-way ham- 
let, for this great occasion. How the old people 
have told over how it was when they went to be 
confirmed. What a mighty place the church is; 
what crowds of grand people; what an awful 
thing the bishop in his wig and robes! How the 
fond, simple mothers have set forth their sons 
and daughters ; and given them injunction on 
injunction; and followed them from their doors 
with eyes filled with tears of pride, of joy, and 
of anxiety. How the youthful band, half gay, 
more than half grotesque, but totally happy, have 
advanced over hill and dale. The whole joy- 
ousness of their holiday feeling is presented to 
you, as they progressed through bosky lanes and 
dells, through woods, over the open breezy 
heaths and hills,—the flowers, and the dews, and 
the green leaves breathing upon them their 
freshest influence ; the blue, cheering sky above 
them, and the lark sending down, from his 
highest flight, his music of ineffable gladness. 
You feel the secret awe that struck into their 
bosoms as they entered the noisy, glittering, 
polished, and in their eyes, mighty and proud 
town; and the notion of the church, the assem- 
bled crowds, the imposing ceremony, and the 
awful bishop and all his clergy, came strongly 
and distinctly before them. 

* Besides these, numbers of vehicles are 
bringing in other rural neophytes. The car- 
riages of the wealthy drive rapidly and gaily on 








to inns and houses of friends. Tilted waggons, 
gigs, ample cars, are all freighted with similar 
burdens ; and many a strange, old, lumbering 
cart, whose body is smeared with the ruddy marl 
of the fields it has done service in, whose wheels 
are heavy with the clinging mire of roads that 
would make M‘Adam aghast, rumbles along, 
dragged by a bony and shaggy animal, that if it 
must be honoured with the name of horse, is the 
very Helot of horses. These open conveyances 
exhibit groups of young girls, that in the lively 
air, and shaken to and fro by the rocking of 
their vehicle, and the jostling of chairs, look 
like beds of tulips nodding in a strong breeze. 


“ As you approach the great church the bustle 
becomes every moment more conspicuous. The 
clergy are walking in that direction in their 
black gowns. Groups of the families of the 
country clergy strike your eyes. Venerable old 
figures with their sleek and ruddy faces; their 
black silk stockings glistening beneath their 
gowns ; their canonical hats set most becomingly 
above, are walking on, the very images of hap- 
piness, with their wives hanging on their arms, 
and followed by lovely genteel girls, and grace- 
ful, growing lads. As the rustics’ aspects brought 
all the spirit of the cottage and the farm to your 
imagination, they bring all that of the village 
parsonage. You are transported in a moment 
to the most perfect little paradises which are to 
be found in the world—the country dwellings of 
the English clergy. Those sweet spots, so ex- 
actly formed for the ‘otium cum dignitate.’ 
‘Those medium abodes, betwixt the rudeness and 
vexations of poverty, and the cumbrous state of 
aristocratic opulence. Those lovely and pictu- 
resque houses, built of all orders and all fashions, 
yet preserving the one definite, uniform cha- 
racter of the comfortable, the pretensionless, and 
the accordant with the scenery in which they are 
placed ;—houses, some of old framed timber, 
up which the pear and the apricot, the pyracan- 
tha and the vine clamber ; or of old, grey, sub- 
stantial stone; or of more modern and elegant 
villa architecture, with their roofs which, whether 
of thatch or slate, or native grey stone, are seen 
thickly screened from the north, and softened 
and surmounted to the delighted eye with noble 
trees: with their broad bay windows, which 
bring all the sunny glow of the south, at will, 
into the house; and around which the rose and 
jasmine breathe their delicious odours. Those 
sweet abodes, surrounded by their bowery, shady, 
aromatic shrubberies, and pleasant old-fashioned 
glebe-crofts—homes in which, under the influ- 
ence of a wise, good heart, and a good system, 
domestic happiness may be enjoyed to its highest 
conception, and whence piety, and cultivation, 
and health, and comfort, and a thousand bless- 
ings to the poor, may spread through the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. Such are the abodes 
brought before your minds by the sight of the 
country clergy; such are thousands of their 
dwellings, scattered through this great and be- 
neficent country,—in its villages and hidden 
nooks of scattered population,—amid its wild 
mountains, and along its wilder coasts ;—en- 
dowed by the laws with earthly plenty, and in- 
vested by the bright heaven, and its attendant 
seasons, with the freshest sunshine, the sweetest 
dews, the most grateful solitude and balmy seclu- 
sion. 

“ But the merry bells call us onward: and lo! 
the mingled crowds are passing under that an- 
cient and time-worn porch. We enter,—and 
how beautiful and impressive is the scene! The 
whole of that mighty and venerable fabric is 
filled, from side to side, with a mixed, yet splen- 
did congregation,—for the rich and the poor, 
the superb and the simple, there blend into one 
human mass, whose varieties are but as the con- 
trast of colours in a fine painting,—the spirit of 
the tout ensemble is the nobility of beauty. The 
whole of that gorgeous assembly, on which the 
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eve rests in palpable perception of the wealth, 
refinement, and the elevation of the social life 
of our country, is hushed in profound attention 
to the reading of the services of the day by one 
of the clergymen. They are past ;—the bishop, 
followed by his clergy, advances to the altar. 
The solemn organ bursts forth with its thunder 
of harmonious sound, that rolls through the 
arched roof above, and covers every living soul 
with its billows of tumultuous music, and with 
its appropriate depth of inexpressible feeling, 
touches the secret springs of wonder and mys- 
terious gladness in the spirit; and amid its 
imperial tones the tread of many youthful feet 
is heard in the aisle. You turu, and behold a 
scene that brings the tears into your eyes, and 
the throb of sacred sympathy into your heart. 
Are they creatures of earthor of heaven? Are 
they the everyday forms which fill our houses, 
and pass us in the streets, and till the solitary 
fields of earth, and perform the homely duties 
of the labourer's cottage—those fair, youthful 
beings, that bend down their bare and beautiful 
heads beneath the hands of that solemn and 


dignified old man? Yes, through the drops that | 


dim our eyes, and the surprise that dazzles them, 
we discern the children of the rich and the poor 
kneeling down together, tu take upon themselves 
the eternal weight of their own souls. There, 
side by side, the sons and daughters of the 
hall, and the sons and daughters of the hut cf 
poverty, are kneeling in the presence of God 
and man—acknowledging but one nature, one 
hope, one heaven: and our hearts swell with a 
triumphant feeling of this homage wrung from 
the pride of wealth, the arrogance of birth, and 
the soaring disdain of refined intellect, by the 
victorious might of Christianity. Yet, even in 





poctry and religious exhortation, we rise up 
with our neighbours, and depart.” 

This is very admirable--a little too elabo- 
rated perhaps, but still beautiful. 





BripGEwaATER TREATISES. 

On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God, as manifested in the Adaptation of 
External Nature to the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man. By the Rev. 
T. Chalmers, D.D. 2 vols. London: 
Pickering. 

Since the days of Bishop Butler, no single 

work has appeared displaying more profound 

philosophy, clearer and more cogent reason- 
ing, or a larger share of the pure “ religion of 
the heart,"than this treatise by Dr. Chalmers. 

It displays in every page the powers of a 


| master mind, united to the tenderness of 


generous aflections. 
It would be ridiculous to select from such 
a work a few extracts as specimens of the 


| author's style: Dr. Chalmers’s rhetoric is his 


the midst of this feeling, what acontrastis there | 


in these children ! 
the fortunate, with their cultured forms and 
cultured features—the girls just budding into 
the beauty of early womanhood, in their white 
garbs, and with their fair hair so simply, yet so 
gracefully disposed,—the boys, with their open, - 
rosy, yet declined countenances, and their full 
locks, clustering in vigorous comeliness ;—they 
lovk, under the influence of the same feclings, 
like the children of some more ethereal planet: 
while the offspring of the poor, with their robust 
figures and homely dresses; with their hair, 
which has had no such sedulous hands, full of 
love and leisure, to mould it into shining soft- 
ness—nay, that has, in many instances, had no 
tending but that of the frosts and winds, and 
the midsummer scorching of their daily, out-of- 
door lives; and with countenances in which the 
predominant expressions are awe, and simple 
credence ;_ these touch us with equal sympathy 
for the hardships and disadvantages of their 
lot. 

“ Successively over every bowed head those 
sacred hands are extended, which are to com- 
municate a subtle but divine influence ; and how 
solemn is the effect of that one grave and de- 
liberate yet earnest voice, which, in the absence 
of the organ-tones, in the hushed and heart- 
generated stillness of the place, is alone heard 
pronouncing the words of awful import to every 
youthful recipient of the rite. ’Tis done,— 
again the tide of music rolls over us, fraught 
with tenfold kindling of that spirit which has 
seized upon us; and amid its celestial exult- 
ings, that band of youthful ones has withdrawn, 
and another has taken its place. Thus it goes 
on till the whole have been confirmed in the 
faith in which their sponsors vowed to nurture 
them, and which they have now vowed to 
maintain for ever. The bishop delivers his 
parting exhortation, and solemnly charges them 
to return home in a manner becoming the 
sacredness of the occasion and of their present 
act. Filled with the glow of purest feelings, 
breathing the very warmest atmosphere of 


The sons and daughters of | 





logic; with him, illustrations are analogical 
arguments, and the figures of speech sub- 
sidiary links in a great chain of reasoning ; 
and one great-merit of the work is its close 
concatenation—its completeness as a whole. 
In this respect it constantly reminds us of 
Butler's ‘ Analogy,’-—a work with which, 


Religion that could compete. We find in 
Chalmers the same originality and boldness 
of conception—the same acute insight into 
the operation of motives—and the same tact 
in developing distinctions which escape ordi- 








the constitution of man which apprehends 
morality, and the morality which is so a 
prehended. A casual glance at Blakey's 
admirable ‘History of Moral Science,’ wil] 
show that a great part of the confusion and 
obscurity in ethics, has arisen from not keep- 
ing steadily in view the difference between 
the constitution of morality, and the consti- 
tution of man’s moral nature.—A still more 
important distinction is drawn between the 
laws of a system, and the collocation or dis- 
position of the elements that constitute it: 
thus, for instance, there is more evidence of 
design in the structure of the eye than in the 
construction of the solar system ; the latter 
may be reduced perhaps to a law so simple, 
that it would seem an essential property of 
matter—the former requires the presence of 
so many minute circumstances, and the nice 
adjustment of so many distinct parts, that 
we at once pronounce it the result of con- 
trivance. It would have been well for Dr. 
Chalmers’s fellow-labourers, if they had seen 
this portion of his work before they began 
their treatises. 

For the purposes of the argument, it is in- 
different whether we regard the mind as en- 
dowed with different faculties, or susceptible 
of different states. Dr. Chalmers follows 
Browne in deeming the latter the more feli- 


| citous mode of viewing mental acts : we hold 
until the publication of these volumes, there 
was no treatise on Natural and Revealed | 


a contrary opinion, because experience seems 
to prove that the mind can perform two or 
more acts in the same instant; and though 
it may exercise two independent functions, 


| it could scarcely be in two different states at 


nary reasoners, but which, when once pointed | 


out, are never forgotten. 
cularly refer to the sixth chapter of this 
work, as the only piece of modern philosophy 
worthy to be compared with Butler's chapter 
on Active and Passive Habits. In one re- 
spect, Chalmers surpasses his predecessor : 
Butler's style is rugged, and frequently ob- 
scure; Chalmers is a master of language. 

We consider that we shall best do justice 
to the author and our readers, by giving a 
brief analysis, or rather outline, of the argu- 
ment maintained in this treatise, noting at 
the same time the particulars in which it is 
our misfortune to differ from the eloquent 
author. We have badly estimated Dr. 
Chalmers’s character, if he would not be 
pleased to find candour in his critic—if he 
would not repeat the maxim of Lessing, 
“Think wrongly if you please, but think 
for yourself.” 

The Introduction contains a plain state- 
ment of the line of argument intended to be 
pursued,—not a summary of the reasoning 
itself, but an indication of the course which 
the reasoning will follow—a distinction which 
the reader should bear in mind. The terms 
of the question are carefully weighed; and 
we are informed that the author designs to 
use the phrase “ external nature” not merely 
for what is external to mind generally, but 
for what is external to each individual mind; 
and, consequently, that the action of mind on 
mind will form an integrant portion of his 
reasoning, though the terms would seem to 
limit him to the action of matter on mind. 
In contemplating the moral constitution of 


man, the Doctor draws a very obvious, and | 


We should parti- | 





the same time. From the mental economy 
an argument is derived for a God, that has 
less semblance of demonstration, but really 
more force of conviction, than any furnished 
by the material universe. It is simply, “the 
author of knowledge, and the bestower of 
the powers by which knowledge is obtained, 
must be an intelligent being.” In this, and 
in many similar propositions, the connexion 
between subject and predicate is discerned 
without the necessity of an intermediate ; 
and it is from the celerity of the mental 
process, that some philosophers talk of in- 
tuition, others of innate ideas, and Dr. Aber- 
crombie of what he is pleased to term “ first 
principles.” 

The existence of a God is best proved by 
the consideration of the material universes; 
the character of the Deity is best shown by 
the sequences in the moral constitution of 
man. If, for instance, the exercise of bene- 
volence always produces pleasure, and the 
indulgence of malign passions is always at- 
tended by pain, and that these sequences are 
notoriously laws of our moral nature,—it 
follows that “* God is love.” » “ The evidence 
of collocation (says our author) is not strong 
in the subjective mind, but is strong in the 
adaptation of the objective external world to 
that mind.” Wedo not altogether agree with 
the Doctor, because we think there is strong 
evidence of collocation in the harmonious 
adaptation of our faculties to each other ; but 
we deem that the point was judiciously 
omitted, for its consideration would have led 


| us to the darkest depths of metaphysics. In 


yet a neglected distinction, between subjec- | 


tive and objective ethics; that is, between 


the conclusion of the Introduction, the sub- 
ject of investigation is needlessly, and, we 
think, injudiciously extended. The author 
proposes to rectify certain errors in jurispru- 
dence and political economy, by showing that 
they oppose undoubted laws of human na- 
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ture; thus opening a way for his discussion 
of tithes and poor laws—topics which, how- 
ever ably treated, are marvellously out of 

Jace in these volumes. 

The first general argument is derived from 
the Supremacy of Conscience,—a fact which 

js scarcely disputed, and which is totally in- 
dependent of all inquiries into the nature 
and constitution of this internal judge. This 
felt supremacy is thus described by Homer, 
with a force which has not since been 
equalled— 

Pirates and conquerors, of hardened mind, 

The foes of peace, and scourges of mankind, 

Jo whom offending men are made a prey, 

When Jove in vengeance gives a land away: 

Even these, when of their ill-got spoils possest, 

Find sure tormentors in the guilty breast, 

Some voice of God, close whispering within— 

“ Wretch! this is villany, and this is sin!” 

By the supremacy of conscience, it is not 
meant that this internal monitor always com- 
mands obedience, but that every man feels 
he ought to obey its dictates; and this phe- 
nomenon, whose existence is matter of ex- 
perience, furnishes a strong argument for the 
character of God as a moral governor. Nor 
is this evidence weakened by the apparent 
dissonance of moral judgments ; because this 
dissonance arises, for the most part, from the 
different preference given to the several 
classes of virtues, not to any dispute about 
the qualities that should be called virtuous. 
Consciences may pronounce different judg- 
ments respecting the same compound action, 
because one conscience will form its deter- 
mination from one class of elements, and an- 
other from elements totally different. Thus, 
in the debate about slavery, it is not mooted 
whether humanity or justice are abstractedly 
virtuous, because the opponents of emanci- 

tion actually rest their case on justice and 
Scnsiies Different judgments then do not 
result from want of uniformity in the prin- 
ciple that pronounces sentence, but from the 
different lights in which the understanding 
presents actions to the tribunal of conscience. 

But not only is there a sentence pro- 
nounced within us on actions—there is also 
a direct pleasure in the exercise of the vir- 
tuous affections, and a direct pain in the 
vicious. Here again we must attend to a 
very important distinction, between the ob- 
ject of an affection, and the affection itself. 
The gratification of revenge is undoubtedly 
pleasant, but the feeling of revenge is as cer- 
tainly painful; and it is scarcely going too 
far to say, that a great part of the pleasure 
arising from the accomplishment of revenge, 
results from the termination of the harassing 
affection. This distinction, apparently subtle, 
but really substantial, is of great importance 
in ethics ; but we must refer to the work itself 
for an enumeration of the consequences that 
are deduced from it. (Vol. I. 110—132.) 

The power and operation of Habit supplies 
a third head of argument, confirmatory of the 
two preceding, because it exhibits their pos- 
terior and permanent results in the formation 
of character. We could wish that the author 
had dwelt more on the distinction between 
active and passive habits, and connected this 
topic with that which it elucidates and con- 
firms, the subjective and objective considera- 
tion of affection. 

We next proceed to see how external forces 
and influences operate on these three gene- 
ralities in the constitution of men. The topics 
most ably urged are, the resuscitation of 
decayed conscience in the individual—the 





special affections which secure the well-being 
of society—and the possessory feelings and 
laws of wealth, on which depend the peace 
and prosperity of nations. 

The seventh chapter is devoted to an ethical 
consideration of Political Economy; it dis- 
cusses the subject of tithes, poor laws, free 
trade, and the Malthusian theory, with great 
boldness and originality, but not, we think, 
with due regard to the circumstances of time 
and place. The very eloquence and ability 
displayed in this section add to our dissatis- 
faction at meeting it, for they withdraw our 
attention from the previous chain of demon- 
stration ; and the chapter reads like a paren- 
thesis of fifty pages. The legitimate reason- 
ing is resumed in the examination of the 
relation which our Special Affections bear to 
Virtue; and the chief point that the author 
establishes is, “ the union of virtue and hap- 
piness does not constitute their unity.”” Hence 
it follows, that what is called “the greatest 
happiness principle,” docs not afford a suf- 
ficient basis for an ethical system, because 
many, perhaps most, of our actions are the 
result of impulse rather than reason; and 
this is especially the case with those that 
result from the better feelings of our nature. 
Consequently, instead of accrediting hu- 
manity with those instincts, as if they were 
its own principles, we should rather offer the 
incense of our praise “to Him, by whom it 
is that humanity is so bountifully gifted, and 
so beauteously adorned.” This position is 
maintained and confirmed objectively, by 
showing how the constitution of external 
nature is peculiarly adapted to awaken and 
strengthen these benevolent instincts which 
are implanted in the human breast. In this 
part of his subject, the author incidentally 
takes up the argument that we used in re- 
viewing Blakey’s ‘ History of Moral Science,’ 
and shows, by nearly the same process we 
adopted, that those who resolve virtue not 
into its own independent rightness, but into 
the will of God, confound the divine nature 
and the divine law. ‘The argument is then 
continued, to show the capacities which the 
world possesses for making a virtuous species 
happy; and on this is founded a chain of 
reasoning to prove the immortality of the 
soul, equally ingenious and convincing. 

The “ adaptation of external nature to the 
intellectual constitution of man,” is a topic 
less novel and less valuable than that which 
we have discussed. We regret to say, that 
in this part of his work, the venerable writer 
has descended to argue some questions on 
modern politics, which had no conceivable 
relation to his subject. Church reform, the 
utility of a pension list, and the right con- 
stitution of parliament, are matters with 
which such a work as this should have nothing 
to do; and their introduction spoils an ex- 
cellent chapter. The connexion between 
Intellect and the Emotions, and between In- 
tellect and the Will, affords the author an 
opportunity for giving some outlines of many 
great improvements in metaphysics; the ar- 
guments however are not fully developed, for 
the second division of the work is not so care- 
fully elaborated as the first. These blemishes, 
however, are amply compensated by the con- 
cluding chapter, ‘On the Defects and Uses 
of Natural Theology,’ which contains the 
most masterly proof of the necessity of reve- 
lation that exists in our language. 

We need not, in conclusion, recommend 





these volumes to general perusal—their own 
merits will win their way; neither need we 
say, that the abatements to our general eulogy 
are such as should not displease the author : 
he knows too well how to estimate un- 
measured praise— 


, ; Puls, dignoscere cantus, 
Quid solidum crepet, et picte tectoria lingua. 





Correspondence of Horace Walpole with Sir 

Horace Mann. 

{Third Notice.) 

WE had marked so many more passages for ex- 
tract, than even our double number would ad- 
mit, that we shall here string them together in 
the order they present themselves, and without 
wasting one line on comment or introduction. 
The following is an anecdote of Catherine 
Duchess of Buckingham, natural daughter of 
King James II., by the Countess of Dorchester. 
She was a proud woman, and when her son died, 
she sent to borrow the triumphal car which had 
carried the body of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough. “Old Sarah,” says Walpole, “as 
mad and proud as herself, sent her word, ‘that 
it had cariied my Lord Marlborough, and should 
never be profaned by any other corpse.’ The 
Buckingham returned, that ‘she had spoken to 
the undertaker, and he had engaged to make a 
finer for twenty pounds.’ ” 

“Princess Buckingham is dead or dying: 
she has sent for Mr. Anstis, and settled the 
ceremonial of her burial. On Saturday she was 
so ill that she feared dying before all the pomp 
was come home: she said ‘Why won’t they 
send the canopy for me to see? let them send 
it, though all the tassels are not finished.’ But 
yesterday was the greatest stroke of all! She 
made her /adies vow to her, that if she should 
lie senseless, they would not sit down in the 
room before she was dead.” 


Country Correspondence.—“ I am so put to it 
for something to say, that I would make a me- 
morandum of the most improbable lie that could 
be invented by a Viscountess- Dowager; as the 
old Duchess of Rutland does, when she is told 
of some strange casualty, ‘ Lucy, child, step into 
the next room, and set that down.’—‘ Lord, 
Madam!’ says Lady Lucy, ‘it can’t be true !'— 
* Oh, no matter, child; it will do for news into 
the country next post.’” 

Maids of Honour at a Discount.—“ There has 
happened a comical circumstance at Leicester- 
house: one of the Prince’s coachmen who used 
to drive the Maids of Honour, was so sick of 
them, that he has left his son three hundred 
pounds, upon condition that he never marries a 
Maid of Honour!” 


An Easy Display of Public Virtue.—‘* Old 
Marlborough says, that when Lord Bath found 
he could not get the Privy-seal, he begged that 
at least they would offer it to him, and upon his 
honour he would not accept it, but would plead 
his vow of never taking a place; in whichs he 
says they humoured him.” 

True toa Man!—* We are in more confusion 
than we care to own. ‘There lately came up a 
highland regiment from Scotland, to be sent 
abroad. One heard of nothing but their good 
discipline and quiet disposition. When the day 
came for their going to the water-side, an hun- 
dred and nine of them mutinied, and marched 
away in a body. They did not care to go where 
it would not be equivocal for what King they 
fought. ‘Three companies of dragoons are sent 
after them. If you happen to hear of any rising, 
dou’t be surprised—I1 shall not, I assure you. 
Sir Robert Monroe, their Lieutenant-Colonel, 
before their leaving Scotland, asked some of the 
Ministry, ‘ But suppose there should be any 
rebellion in Scotland, what should we do for 
these eight hundred men?’ it was answered, 
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‘Why, there would be eight hundred fewer 
rebels there.’”’ 

War!—When will the truths in this little 
sentence be universally admitted?—*‘ As a man, 
I feel my humanity more touched than my spirit. 
I feel myself more an universal man, than an 
Englishman! We have already lost seven 
millions of money and thirty thousand men in 
the Spanish war—and all the fruit of all this 
blood and treasure is the glory of having Ad- 
miral Vernon’s head on alehouse signs! for my 
part I would not purchase another Duke of 
Marlborough at the expense of one life. How 
I should be shocked, were I a hero, when I 
looked on my own laurelled head on a medal, 
the reverse of which would be widows and 
orphans. How many such will our patriots 
have made!” 

Thomson and Akenside.—" The town flocks to 
a new play of Thomson’s, called Tancred and 
Sigismunda : it is very dull; I have read it. I 
cannot bear modern poetry; these refiners of 
the purity of the stage, and of the incorrectness 
of English verse, are most wofully insipid. 

**T had rather have written the most absurd 
lines in Lee, than Leonidas or the Seasons; as 
I had rather be put into the round-house for a 
wrong-headed quarrel, than sup quietly at eight 
o’clock with my grandmother. There is another 
of these tame genius’s, a Mr. Akenside, who 
writes odes; in one he has lately published, he 
says, ‘ Light the tapers, urge the fire.’ Had 
not you rather make gods jostle in the dark, 
than light the candles, for fear they should break 
their heads ?” 

Earthquakes.—There appears to have been 
more than one slight shock of an earthquake, 
felt in London in 1750. Walpole tells many 
anecdotes relating to it, and in his own peculiar 
way.— You will not wonder so much at our 
earthquakes as at the effects they have had. 
Ail the women in town have taken them up 
upon the foot of Judgments; and the clergy, who 
have had no windfalls of a long season, have 
driven horse and foot into this opinion. There 
has been a shower of sermons and exhortations: 
Secker, the Jesuitical bishop of Oxford, began 
the mode. He heard the women were all going 
out of town to avoid the next shock ; and so, for 
fear of losing his Easter cfferings, he set himself 
to advise them to await God’s good pleasure in 
fear and trembling. But what is more astonish- 
ing, Sherlock, who has much better sense, and 
much less of the popish confessor, has been 
running a race with him for the old ladies, and 
has written a pastoral letter, of which ten thou- 
sand were sold in two days; and fifty thousand have 
been subscribed for, since the two first editions. 

“T told you the women talked of going out of 
town: several families are literally gone, and 
many more going to-day and to-morrow; for 


what.adds to the absurdity, is, that the second | 


shock having happened exactly a month after 
the former, it prevails that there will be a third 
on Thursday next, another month, which is to 
swallow up London. * * * I have advised 
several who are going to keep their next earth- 
quake in the country, to take the bark for it, as 
it is so periodic. Dick Leveson and Mr. Rigby, 
who had supped and stayed late at Bedford- 
house, the other night, knocked at several doors, 
and in a watchman’s voice, cried ‘ Past four 
o'clock, and a dreadful earthquake! * * * 

“T return to the earthquake, which I had mis- 
taken; it is to be to-day. This frantic terror 
prevails so much, that within these three days 
seven hundred and thirty coaches have been 
counted passing Hyde Park corner, with whole 
parties removing into the country; here isa 
good advertisement which I cut out of the papers 
to-day ; 

“On Monday next will be published, (price 6d.) A 
true and exact List of all the Nobility and Gentry who 


have left or shall]; is pla 
Karthquake,” eave this place through fear of another 


“Several women have made earthquake 
gowns—that is, warm gowns to sit out of doors 
all to-night. These are of the more courageous. 
One woman still more heroic is come to town 
on purpose: she says, all her friends are in 
London, and she will not survive them.” 

Pedigrees.—* 1 have had the old Vere pedi- 
gree lately in my hands, which derives that house 
from Lucius Verus—but I am now grown to 
bear no descent but my Lord Chesterfield’s, 
who has placed among the portraits of his an- 
cestors two old heads, inscribed ddam de Stan- 
hope and Eve de Stanhope ; the ridicule is admir- 
able. Old Peter Leneve, the Herald, who 
thought ridicule consisted in not being of an 


one, for young Craggs, whose father had beena 
footman, Here lies the last who died before the 
first of his family! Pray mind, how I string old 
stories to-day! This old Craggs, who was 
angry with Arthur More, who had worn a livery 
too, and who was getting into a coach with him, 
turned about, and said, ‘Why! Arthur, I am 
always going to get up behind; are not you?’” 

Fidelity and Generosity.— Last week Lord 
Crawford died too, as is supposed, by taking a 
large quantity of laudanum, under impatience 
at the badness of his circumstances, and at the 
seventeenth opening of the wound which he got 
in Hungary in a battle with the Turks. I must 
tell you a story apropos of two noble instances of 
fidelity and generosity. His servant, a French 
papist, saw him fall, watched and carried him 
off into a ditch. Lord Crawford told him the 
Turks would certainly find them, and that as 
he could not live himself, it was in vain for him 
to risk his life too, and insisted on the man 
making his escape. After a long contest, the 
servant retired, found a priest, confessed him- 
self, came back and told his Lord that he was 
now prepared to die, and would never leave 
him. The enemy did not return, and both were 
saved. After Lord Crawford’s death, this story 
was related to old Charles Stanhope, Lord Har- 
rington’s brother, whom [ mentioned just now: 
he sent for the fellow, told him he could not 
take him himself, but as from his Lord’s affairs 
he concluded he had not been able to provide 
for him, he would give him fifty pounds, and 
did.” 

An Infallible Cure for Hysierics.—* Among 
the robberies, I might have told you of the eldest 
Miss Pelham leaving a pair of diamond earrings, 
which she had borrowed for the birth-day, in a 
hackney chair; she had put them under the 





The chairmen have sunk them. ‘The next 
morning when they were missed, the damsel 
began to cry: Lady Catherine grew frightened, 
lest her infanta should vex herself sick, and 
summoned a jury of matrons to consult whether 
she should give her hartshorn or lavender drops ? 
Mrs. Selwyn, who was on the panel, grew very 
peevish, and said, ‘Pho! give her brilliant 
drops.’ ” 

A strange Trial.—“ Now Iam telling you odd 
events, I must relate one of the strangest I ever 
heard. Last week an elderly woman gave in- 
formation against her maid for coining, and the 
trial came on at the Old Bailey. The mistress 
deposed, that having been left a widow several 
years ago, with four children, and no possibility 
of maintaining them, she had taken to coining: 
that she used to buy old pewter pots, out of 
each of which she made as many shillings, &c. 
as she could put off for three pounds, and that 
by this practice, she had bred up her children, 
bound them out apprentices, and set herself up 
| in a little shop, by which she got a comfortable 
| livelihood; that she had now given over coin- 
| ing, and indicted her maid as accomplice. The 
| maid in her defence said, ‘ that when her mis- 

tress hired her she told her, that she did some- 
thing up in a garret, into which she must never 





old family, made this epitaph, and it wasa good | 


seat for fear of being attacked, and forgot them. | 








inquire: that all she knew of the matter was, 
that her mistress had often given her moulds to 
clean, which she did, as it was her duty: that 
indeed she had sometimes seen pieces of pewter- 
pots cut, and did suspect her mistress of coining; 
but that she never had had, or put off one 
single piece of bad money.’ The Judge asked 
the mistress if this was true ; she answered‘ Yes; 
and that she believed her maid was as honest a 
creature as ever lived; but that knowing her- 
self in her power, she never could be at peace; 
that she knew, by informing she should secure 
herself; and not doubting but the maid’s real 
innocence would appear, she concluded the poor 
girl would come to no harm.’ The Judge flew 
into the greatest rage, told her he wished he 
could stretch the law to hang her; and feared 
he could not bring off the maid for having con- 
cealed the crime; but, however, the Jury did 
bring her in not guilty. 1 think I never heard 
a more particular instance of parts and villany.” 

The following refers to the Earl Ferrers, who 
was afterwards hanged for the murder of his 
steward :— 

“The most particular thing I know is what 
happened the other day: a frantic Earl of Fer- 
rers has for this twelvemonth supplied conver. 
sation by attempting to murder his wife, a pretty, 
harmless young woman, and everybody that 
took her part. Having broken the peace, to 
which the House of Lords tied him last year, 
the cause was trying again there on Friday last. 
Instead of attending it, he went to the assizes 
at Hertford, to appear against a highwayman, 
one Page, of extraordinary parts and escapes. 
The Earl had pulled out a pistol, but trembled 
so, that the robber laughed, took it out of his 
hand quietly, and said, ‘My Lord, I know you 
always carry more pistols about you; give me 
the rest.’ At the trial, Page pleaded that my 
Lord was excommunicated, consequently could 
not give evidence, and got acquitted.” 

Here are two or three bons-mots. ‘“ Somebody 
said to Lady ‘Townshend, ‘ Pray, Madam, is it 
true that Whitfield has recanted ?’—‘ No, Sir, 
he has only canted.’”—“ A gentleman making 
a visit to Bishop Atterbury in France, thought 
to make his court by commending Pope. The 
Bishop replied not: the gentleman doubled 
the dose: at last the Bishop shook his head, 
and said, ‘ Mens curvain corpore curvo !’””—‘Pass- 
ing by the door of Mrs. Edwards, who died of 
drams, Mr. Chute saw the motto which the un- 
dertakers had placed to her escutcheon, Mors 
janua vite, he said, ‘ It ought to have been Mors 
aqua vite.” 

Here we conclude. In these letters, politics, 
as we have acknowledged, a little oppresses the 
buoyant spirit of Walpole, and the collection is 
certainly not equal to some of the preceding; 
but the inferiority is only comparative—and 
with Walpole’s own letters—from any other 
person they would have been thought unrivalled. 





Turkey and its Resources : its Municipal 
Organization and Free Trade ; the State 
and Prospects of English Commerce in the 
East, the New Administration of Greece, 
its Revenue and National Possessions. 
London: Saunders & Otley. 


Tuts is an ingenious and clever work. That 
the resources of Turkey are still great, no one 
can well question ; that her people are brave 
in war, and honest in commercial intercourse 
with other nations, has been proven to all 
the earth ; but that she is sinking in the ba- 
lance, and in danger of being blotted out of 
the list of empires, ali men must know, who 
are acquainted with the affairs of the Conti- 
nent. It is a matter of history, not of me- 
mory, that the Turks struck terror into the 
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hearts of the boldest Christian princes, and 
seemed in a fair way of substituting the 
Koran for the Bible; the tide of danger is 
rolled back; they are now objects of sym- 
pathy, and we may soon be called upon to 
lead our victorious regiments against the 
Russians, as we had to do against the French, 
and contend for the empire of the world, 
where it has been but too often contested. 
We have heard enough of the military con- 
dition of Turkey from official sources: that 
she bowed to a handful of Russians, and 
trembled at the approach of the Egyptians, | 
is known to all; but we have seen less than | 
we desired to see, of the economy of her | 
government, and we have only obtained a | 
glance, now and then, at her civil and do- 
mestic policy. The book of Mr. Urquhart 
scarcely supplies all our wants in this re- 
spect; but we are thankful for it; so far as 
it goes, it seems the result of much inquiry 
and observation, and abounds in acute re- 
marks and shrewd conclusions. 

The municipalities of the empire of Turkey, 

resent curious matter for speculation ; each | 
fttle community of people elect elders for | 
a year; their functions are numerous and 
important :— 

“ The apportioning the tax imposed upon the 
whole community to each individual according 
to his property. They have therefore to be 
most accurately acquainted with the amount of 
the property of the whole community, and of 
the property of each member of it; they must 
ascertain each man’s means of livelihood, his 
profits, and his industry. It is their duty, by 
timely counsel, admonition, or reproof, to pre- 
vent the negligence, inactivity, or misfortunes 
of any individual, from adding to the burthens 
of the rest. They assess and collect the poll- 
tax, house-tax, and land-tax, and many others, 
which, in their mode of collection and repar- 
tition, vary in almost every village, but which 
always depend on a scale of property. They 
manage the municipal funds, collected for the 
compensation of houses in which Turks have 
lodged, for the supplying of provender and pro- 
visions to troops, cavashes, or Turks, passing 
through the place; for the defraying of all ex- | 
penses connected with the local administration, 
such as presents to governors, and to messen- 
gers bringing orders, expenses of envoys sent 
to different parts, and bribes for deliverance | 
from forced labour, or from other illegal impo- 
sitions. The funds for these purposes, which 
often amount to as much, or even more, than 
the government taxes, are apportioned, when 
the accounts are made up, according to the esti- 
mate of property they have made for the distri- 
bution of government taxes.” 

These elders are aided by the priests in 
deciding disputes, and in exercising a sort 
of patriarchal control over each individual 
in the district. They look on the equal dis- 
tribution of taxation as common gain, and 
on individual poverty as a common misfor- 
tune :— 

“Thus were these communities linked to- 
gether by the strongest ties of interest, opinion, 
and mutual responsibility; each man was a 
guarantee for his neighbour’s obligations, a 
security for his person, and consequently a cen- 
sor on his condition and morals. Man did not 
lose his individuality, for the character of the 
individual extended to the mass, while the 
prosperity of the whole, under the direct system 
of taxation, benefited each individual. They 
rejoiced in each other's prosperity, bewailed 
each other’s misfortunes; they reproved the idle, | 
Jest he should be a charge to the rest; they 
watched the fugitive, lest his debts should be | 


thrown on the community; they repressed the 
robber, not to suffer in his stead; and were 
happy when the submissive were not punished 
for the rebellious, and when the living had not 
to pay for the dead. 

“This forced guaranteeship resembles the 
voluntary associations of the Anglo-Saxons, 
termed gild-scipes, in which the members were 
bound to protect each other, and were rendered 
by law responsible for each other. In the dis- 
tribution of the were, or price of blood, in the 
territorial arrangements of tythings, when the 
members of each community were bound by the 
law of frankpledge for each other’s obedience to 
justice, we may trace the principle of respon- 
sibility, and consequently of control exercised 
by every body, whether a family, or an asso- 


| ciation, or a community, over its members. 


Where the gild paid a portion of the penalty 
incurred by a member, it would carefully scru- 
tinize character before admission, and watch it 
afterwards.+ If men paid also a portion of the 
penalties that might be incurred by their rela- 
tives under a code by which every crime had 
its fixed price, they had a right to exercise cen- 
sorship over those relatives ; and if the commu- 
nity was bound for its members, every man had 
an interest to watch over his neighbour's conduct. 
What coincidence can be more striking than 
this guaranteeship of man for man? and how 
irresistible must have been its effect on national 
character.” 

The chief duties of the priest are well 
described :— 

“The priest differs in scarcely any respect 
from the other members of the community ; the 
authority of the office depends greatly on the 
merit of the man; he receives but a small fee 
for certain religious ceremonies, and for mar- 
riages, burials, and baptisms. He cultivates his 
ground with his own hands, or follows some me- 
chanical art; he is, or may be, a married man, 
and is bound to no interest of caste, or system 
opposed to the interest of his community. He 
purchases his ordination. This, however little 
where it might be supposed so at first sight, is no 
disparagement to his worthiness. In a country 
where a whole community is exercising a constant 





freely confess, weighed more with me than the 
accusations I have heard sometimes urged 
against them.” 

This state of society seems strange to an 
Englishman. Mr. Urquhart looked with 
wonder on these communities, until he un- 
derstood the system, and saw how it moved :— 

“I have often been exceedingly surprised to 
see a single Turk exercising the most exaspe- 
rating tyranny over a village, in the midst of 
which, all alone, he smoked his pipe in perfect 
indifference, without an attempt being made 
upon his person, and without asingleindividual’s 
endeavouring to fly from his exactions, or resist 
his violence.t ‘The difficulty was explained 
when I knew that every individual was surety 
for his neighbour, that exactions were defrayed 


| from the common stock, and that all the inha- 


bitants of the village were at once watched 


| and watching, and gaolers to themselves. It 


happens when, as they say, ‘oppression has 


| reached the bone,’ that a village disperses en- 


tirely in a night, and next morning not a soul 
is found to suffer for the fugitives.” 


Something of the same mode of govern- 
ment prevailed at sea as well as on land :— 

‘* Amongst these communities, the principle 
of association was carried from their rocks on 
board their vessels. The ship’s company were 
all owners in the vessel, or sharers in the cargo; 
labour and capital were equally calculated, and 
one common interest guided the whole body. 
The moral controul, which was the enlivening 
spirit of the municipalities, followed them in 
their speculations afloat; a proof of which may 
be found in this, that their money, and other 
transactions, were carried on only by verbal 
agreement and simple entries. Bonds, and even 
receipts, were unknown, yet they had, like the 
Ambelakiots, neither judge nor law of esta- 
blished authority. What is more singular still 
is, that a bankruptcy did not, I believe, once 


| occur before the breaking out of the revolution. 


and severe censorship on each man’s conduct, | 


the possession of wealth is a proof of industry, ac- 


tivity, frugality, and intelligence ; andthe means | 


of purchasing ordination, if it proves any thing, 
would less prove corruption in the system, than 
character and capacity in the individual. I wish 
I could say as much for the higher orders of 
the hierarchy, who owe their nomination to 
purchase; but whenever you ascend in Turkey 
you come in contact with the corrupting in- 
fluence of the Turkish government.” 


The duties of an elder are numerous, nor 
does it appear that they are neglected :— 

“ The elders are faithful stewards, and intel- 
ligent administrators. They stand between 
poverty and want, between weakness and op- 
pression, and are beloved as common fathers. 
Exceptions to this rule, which I am far from 
pretending to deny, my own inquiries would 
make me suppose few in number, (I allude ex- 
clusively to the country villages,) and in such 
cases the exception is more easily remarked 
than the rule. Evil is so much more readily 
observed and recorded than good; men are so 
much more inclined to speak of injuries than 
of benefits; the unfortunate are so prone to 
suspicion,—that the praises I have heard be- 
stowed by the peasants on their elders have, I 








«*+In Russia there are companies of free labourers 
termed artels. The artel elects a chief, and takes his 
name. The numbers run from 20 to 60. When a can- 
didate offers himself for admission, his character is en- 
quired into, and he is only admitted on its proving 
good. And on his furnishing caution to some specified 
amount; the artel then becomes responsible for losses 


The Hydriots have obtained, and merited too, 
the character of turbulence, yet have we looked 
narrowly at the causes of their turbulence, have 
we made allowance for the difficulties of their 
situation, have we appreciated the qualities they 
possess? Our idea of insubordination implies 
the existence of a government; but in Greece 
no government ever existed, save the demora- 
lizing and anti-national sway of Capo d’ Istrias; 
during which, though their means of existence 


| were cut off, these turbulent islanders maintained 


occasioned and theft committed by him, Their cha- | 
i ” 


racter is deservedly high.’ 


peace among themselves ; and though they were 
the focus of the opposition, they conducted that 
opposition with moderation, restrained the vio- 
lence of their ruder associates, and sought to 
influence the government only by creating and 
directing public opinion.” 

The Turkish peasant enjoys equality of 
burthens, freedom of opinions, a voice in 
communal matters, the right of electing his 
village schoolmaster, and of rejecting his 
parish priest, and yet scarcely knows that he 
is a freeman, according to our acceptation of 
the term :— 

“ Question a raya about his municipal insti- 
tutions, he will not understand what you mean; 
nay, he will describe to you the state of his 
village, of his own family and affairs, without 
giving you reason to suppose the existence of 
any species of local administration whatever, 
unless he has a complaint to make. I have 
elsewhere said, that the political intelligence of 
the rayas was remarkable, because they could 
immediately trace evils to their sources, and 





«+ This must not be taken asd of the gi 1 
state of the country ; in no part of Europe have I seen 
the peasantry in the enjoyment of so much comfort as I 
have often observed among the rayas of Roumelie ; 
and here I allude to the state of the southern districts 
during the Greek revolution.” 
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oppression to its authors; it seems a contradic- 
tion now to say, that they have no just compre- 
hension of institutions of such vital importance ; 
but this apparent contradiction is, perhaps, re- 
ferable to the contrast between the political 
instruction of the mass of the people under 
direct and indirect taxation. With us, men 
are more conversant with principles than with 
details, with names than with things—names 
are necessary for the press, for society, and they 
often cloy curiosity, which, but for them, would 
apply itself to facts. Facts, by our complications, 
are of difficult access, and the reference of 
effects to causes too fatiguing for common at- 
tention. <A labourer in England cannot be ex- 
pected to calculate, in the price of a pound of 
tea and sugar, how much he contributes to the 
support of government, how mucli he pays for 
the collection of custom, how much to the East 
India proprietor, how much to the Jamaica 
planter, and how much to the grocer, who has 
advanced the capital, &c. ; consequently, he can- 
not trace to their sources the influences that 
affect him, and if he complains, it is of wrongs 
for which he himself can suggest no remedy. A 
labourer in Turkey has no such complications 
to unravel; he knows perfectly who takes his 
money, and can judge of the justice or injustice 
of its appropriation.” 

On the commercial resources of Turkey 
we have not space to enter, and we must 
leave the question of Russian ascendency, to 
be discussed in the house of parliament; the 
picture which we have already given of the 
patriarchal communities of Turkey, must 
sutlice ; we, however, assure our readers, 
that they will find much information and 
many valuable statements in Mr. Urquhart’s 
volume, which can be found nowhere else. 





A Subaltern’s Furlough, descriptive of Scenes in 
the United States. By Lieut. Coke. London: 
Saunders & Otley. 

Letters from Canada, with an Account of Canadian 
Field Sports. By T. W. Magrath, Esq. Dub- 
lin: Curry & Co, 

Remarks on the United States of America with 
regard to the actual Staie of Europe. By Henry 
Duhring. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 

Sketches of Canada and the United States. By 
W. L. Mackenzie. London: E. Wilson. 


We class these works together, because they 
all treat of the great western continent, and be- 
cause so much has latterly been written on this 
subject, that we can spare but little space for a 
report on their general merits. ‘ ‘The Subaltern’s 
Furlougl’ is a plain, sensible, and honest account 
of what came under the writer’s observation in 
a very extensive, though somewhat hasty tour ; 
and it may be read with pleasure and satisfaction. 
—The ‘Letters from Canada’ have immediate 
and almost exclusive reference to emigration, 
and contain much useful and serviceable informa- 
tion, aud some pleasant gossip relating to the 
subject.-—In the * Remarks on the United States,’ 
several questions relating to the institutions and 
manners of the Americans are discussed by an 
American with good sense and good temper.— 
Upon the ‘Sketches of Canada,’ it is some- 
what difficult to offer a brief and conclusive 
opinion. A more strange, desultory, perplexing 
book we have never met with. We have abun- 
dance of the most trifling anecdotes—such scraps 
of news and gossip, as might fill a corner in a 
colonial journal, strung together without con- 
nexion or seeming purpose—then follows a chap- 
ter on Canadian Grievances, on the Political Con- 
dition of the Canadas, Advice to Emigrants, or 
an Account of an Attempt to Murder the Writer 
—yet, silly as all this appears to be, and silly as 
much of it undoubtedly is, valuable information 
may be gleaned from the work by those who will 





take the trouble of hunting for it. We think it 
well, however, to state that, in consistency with 
the character of the book, we have only received 
the preface, and the two hundred and fifty ast 
pages. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

* An Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa 
Architecture, Part XII., by J. C. Loudon.’— 
This is the concluding number of one of the 
cheapest works that ever issued from the press; 
and all who desire to build cottages, farm 
houses, or villas, cheap, convenient, and ele- 
gant; all who wish to furnish the same in a 
style neat, useful, and economical; or who are 
ambitious of adding to the whole, suitable gar- 
dens and ornamental pleasure grounds, should 
buy it, and so gain the advantage of Mr. Lou- 
don’s designs and calculations. The book is 
for use, not for show: it contains a vast body 
of valuable information well arranged. ‘The cot- 
tage plans are in general simple, easy of con- 
struction, and beyond all example convenient: 
the plans of the farm houses, show a mind con- 
versant with all the in-door economy of the hus- 
bandman; and the villas are commonly of a 
picturesque exterior, and afford much accommo- 
dation. It is the work ofa practical man of 
great experience—of one intimately acquainted 
with architectural science ; who knows well the 
wants of the cottager, the farmer, and the gen- 
tleman; and who has gone to work accordingly, 
and produced what he truly calls an Encyclo- 
pedia. The work contains nearly one hundred 
lithographed designs, and more than two thou- 
sand engravings on wood! every elevation is 
accompanied by a working plan and sections— 
and nothing is left unexplained. 

* The Crusaders, by Thomas Keightiey.’ 

‘ Readings in Poetry.’ 

These works are published by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.’ —‘ The Cru- 
saders’ is pleasantly written, but the informa- 
tion is superficial—a more instructive volume 
might have been compiled from the ‘ Biblio- 
théeque des Croisades. Still, the work is well 
adapted for its object, and we only regret that it 
is printed in the large type of the old days of 
book-jobbing. ‘The * Readings in Poetry’ is a 
well-selected volume, and deserves honourable 
mention for the liberal feelings manifest through- 
out. The selections from the American poets is 
a valuable and novel feature in such awork. We 
shall enrich our paper by extracting one poem, 
by N. P. Willis, a young transatlantic poet, not 
generally known in this country :— 
The Boy. 
There’s something in a nuble boy, 
A brave, free-hearted, careless one, 
With his uncheck'd, unbidden joy ; 
His dread of books and love of fun, 
And in his clear and ready smile, 
Unshaded by a thought of guile, 
And unrepress'd by sadness,— 
Which brings me to my chitdhood back, 
As if I trod its very track, 
And felt its very gladness. 
And yet itis notin his play, 
When every trace of thought is lost, 
And not when you would call him gay, 
That his bright presence thrills me most. 
His shout may ring upon the bill, 
His voice be echo’din the hall, — 
His merry laugh like music trill, 
And [ in sadness hear it «all,— 
For, like the wrinkles on my brow, 
I scarcely notice such things now,— 
But when, amid the earnest game, 
He stops, as if he music heard, 
And, heedless of his shouted name, 
As of the carol of a bird, : 
Stands gazing on the empty air, 
As if some dream were passing there ;— 
*Tis then that on his face I look, 
His beautiful, but thoughrful face, 
And, like a long-torgotten book, 
Its sweet familiar meanings trace, 
Remembering a thousand things __ 
Which pass’d ine on those golden wings, 
Which time has fetter’d now,— . 
Things that came o’er me with a thrill, 








And left me silent, sad, and still, 

And threw upon my brow 

A holier and a gentler cast, 

That was too innocent to last. 

*Tis strange how thoughts upon a child 

Will, like a presence, sometimes press, 

And when his pulse is beating wild, 

And life itself is in excess,— 
When foot and hand, and ear and eye, 
Are all with ardour straining high,— 
How in his heart will spring 

A feeling, whose mysterious thrall 

Is stronger, sweeter far than all; 

And on its silent wing, 

How, with the clouds, he’ll float away, 

As wandering and as lost as they! 

§ The Slave King, from the Bug-Jargal of Victor 
Hugo.’ —We have delayed our notice of this, the 
sixth volume of the ‘ Library of Romance,’ in 
the hope of being able to find time, not merely 
for a review of the work, but for some general 
observance on the literature of the age, of 
which it is a characteristic volume. Romance 
has of late years overspread all lands—her 
banner has been displayed in every country 
and climate—no hill or valley of fame has 
escaped her visits—no class of men has eluded 
her pencil—she has taken open or stolen 
sketches from all ranks and all communities; and 
yet this is said to be, and not unjustly, a matter- 
of-fact age. The reconciling these seeming con- 
tradictions would, it appeared to us, make a 
pleasant paper; and we had intended to 
discourse a litde on the subject upon the pre- 
sent occasion— but we cannot always command 
leisure, and sickness is become an unexpected 
guest in our home, and we must not allowa 
clever translation of a very powerful original to 
wait upon events for a few words of commenda- 
tion. The Bug-Jargal is well known. The 
translator has taken many liberties, but generally 
with judgment and discretion. We observe, 
from an advertisement prefixed to the volume, 
that the ‘ Library of Romance’ will in future 
be published at intervals of two months instead 
of one. We think the change judicious. A 
popular volume was stopped in its mid career, 
by a fresh claimant on public attention. 

* Rhymes and Rhapsodies, by Robert Folkestone 
Williams.’—The strains of this young poet are 
sometimes a litte wild, not unfrequently a little 
obscure, and abounding, occasionally, more in 
words than in thoughts; nevertheless there are 
many poetic passages, and many bursts of ten- 
derness and feeling. The spirit of his poesy 
may be tasted in the following sweet song. 

There’s Sunshine on the Brooks. 

There’s sunshine on the brooks, my love; 

There’s beauty o’er the skies; 
But fairer seem thy looks, my love, 
And brighter are thine eyes: 
And though the forest birds 
Their wildest songs repeat, 
The music of thy gentle words 
‘Yo me seems far more sweet, my love, 
‘To me seems far more sweet. 
The blossoms in the bowers, my love, 
Shed perfume on the breeze ; 
But there are other flowers, my love, 
With sweets as rich as these : 
The fragrance I would seek, 
Thy smiling lips still bear ; 
And when I view thy blushing cheek, 
1 find my roses there, my love, 
I find my roses there. 
The sunbeam wears a cloud, my love, 
‘The bird must cease her song; 
And flowers will need a shroud, my love, 
Ere they have blossomed long— 
The world eclipsed might be, 
Till all looked dark and drear ; 
And yet ’twould seem as bright to me, 
As long as thou wert here, my love, 
As iong as thou wert here. 

‘Sunpay Lisrary.—Vol. I. Life. of the 
Saviour.’ Edited by the Rev. Henry Ware.’— 
‘This is an American publication ; and, as we 
learn from the title-page, Mr. W are is Professor 
of Pulpit Eioquence in Harvard University. We 
are always suspicious of works of this nature; 
more than is told by the inspired writers cannot 
now be known, and there is no apology for abridg- 
ing what, in itself, is so brief, or for explaining 
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and paraphrasing what is so clear, At the same 
time, it must be admitted that there are num- 
berless references in the original narratives, to 
manners, customs, places, festivals, laws, &c. 
which require explanation ; therefore it is that 
we approve of this work, in which the Life of 
the Saviour is narrated with simplicity; while 
passages and references, which might perplex 
the uninformed, are satisfactorily elucidated. 

‘Andrew the Savoyard. From C. Paul de 
Kock.’—There is an inimitable fidelity in some 
of the scenes of Paul de Kock’s novels that make 
the reader at once one of the party; and a very 
intimate knowledge might be had of the middle 
classes in France by the English people, without 
crossing the channel, if they would but study his 
writings. The objections to them are well got 
over by the present translator; and, as we are 
of opinion that ‘Andrew the Savoyard’ is as 
likely as any to be popular in England, its suc- 
cess ought to determine how far it may be ad- 
visable to proceed further with a series of 
translations, which, we admit, deserve success. 

‘ Buttmann’s Larger Greek: Grammar.’ —Butt- 
mann has written three Greek grammars—one 
for schools, one for collegiate students, and one 
for complete scholars. ‘The work before us is a 
translation of the second. In Germany, the 
Intermediate Greek Grammar has reached a 
thirteenth edition, a clear proof of the high esti- 
mate of Buttmann’s labours formed by his coun- 
trymen. The translation is correct, and Mr. 
Barker has enriched this edition with some 
useful notes. 

‘The New American Orchardist, by William 
Kenrick.’—We are happy to see that the Ame- 
ricans are turning their attention to horticulture ; 
their enemies, and their friends, whose opinions 
are better worth attention, have often upbraided 
them with the neglect. 

‘ Little Lessons for Little Learners, in Words of 
One Syllable, by Mrs. Barwell.’—There can be 
no doubt, we conceive, that such a work must 
be useful in teaching young persons to read. 
‘Litdle Lessons,’ therefore, recommends itself. 
We may, however, add, that the volume is very 
clearly and beautifully printed, and illustrated 
with some very good wood-cuts. 

* The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith.’ 
—Four as neat and cheap volumes as a reading- 
man, with small means, could reasonably hope 
for. Each volume contains, on an average, 325 
pages, and is sold for three shillings! The work 
1s published by Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh. 

* Kidd’s Picturesque Companion in a Tour round 
the Southern Coast of England. 2 vols.’—These 
two neat and beautiful little volumes contain 
more than four hundred wood-cuts by Bonner! 
It is of course impossible to compress any very 
minute information into so small a space, em- 
bracing, as the work professes to do, the whole 
Southern Coast; but, in truth, 400 views are, 
in themselves, a rich treasure, and delightful 
for home recollections. 

* Valpy’s Shakspeare, Vols. VII. & VIIL.’— 
Numberless as have been the editions of Shak- 
speare, we know not of one that for general use 
is so good as this; it is printed with a clear 
intelligible type, the pages not too crowded, on 
good paper, and has the additional recommen- 
dation of 170 illustrations. 

*Famity CLassicat Lisrary, Vol. XLII.’ 
—Another of Mr. Valpy’s useful and cheap 
reprints. The present volume begins Cicero. 

* Tales and Novels, by Miss Edgeworth.’— 
One of the most interesting and valuable of the 
series of works now publishing. This fourteenth 
volume commences ‘ Patronage.’ Though pub- 
lishers complain, and, we fear, not without good 
cause, the public must not, when they get such 
works at such prices. 

‘Gil Blas. 2 vols.’—A continuation of Ros- 
coe’s Novelist Library, with clever illustrations 
by G. Cruikshank. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 
THE LAMENT. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Tue thistle-head was bright in dew, 

All ruddy glowed the clustering rowan, 
The corn waved ripe on brae and holm, 

Brown hung the nuts by Annan flowin’ ; 
What time the scarce uprisen sun 

With light was Burnswark hill adorning, 
A maiden fair came wandering there, 

And sighing in the silent morning.— 


Sweet is the song, she said, of birds; 

Bright comes the sun the uplands over, 
To cheer the cold and dewy bed 

Where sleeps, but ne’er to wake, my lover. 
I never loved a heart save one; 

Yet let that heart for me be broken: 
I got ae token of his love, 

And, oh! that was a mournful token. 


I'll wear nae mair gold in my hair, 
I'll sing nae mair by vale or river, 
Nor dance, nor smile, nor joy in joy, 
My peace is fled, and fled for ever. 
I saw my true love, like a flower, 
Come blooming forth in humble splendour: 
I loved—but, ah! the flower I loved 
I trod it ‘neath me in my grandeur. 


Oh! had I given to life one tear, 

Which now for death in streams I’m sheddin’— 
Oh! had I poured my heart out thus, 

When life and love his looks did redden— 
This hour had been a gladsome hour 

In bower and hall, with my true lover— 
Pure to the pure, I strew this flower 

In tears his lowly dwelling over. 





BRITISH ‘INSTITUTION. 
[Second Notice.) 


As Reynolds and Lawrence may be said to 
have laid the foundation of a school of Portrait 
Painting in England, so West may be considered 
as the founder of a school of Historical Painting. 
Before his time, pictures of that class were so 
inferior in every requisite of true art, that we 
cannot contemplate his works without acknow- 
ledging the force of that talent which not only 
effected a total revolution in British art, but at 
once placed historical painting upon that base 
from which it had been cast down by the fury of 
barbarians, and left to decay in degradation by 
the powerless efforts of ignorant professors. So 
completely was everything which related to his- 
tory painting hid in darkness, and smothered 
by false taste and false criticism, that when he 
commenced his picture of the ‘ Death of General 
Wolfe,’ Sir Joshua Reynolds and others called 
to dissuade him from dressing his figures in the 
proper costume.} His reasons against adopting 
the costume of antiquity are worth recording. 
He said, * the event to be commemorated hap- 
pened in the year 1758, in a region of the world 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans, and at a 
period of time when no warriors who wore such 
costume existed. The subject I have to re- 
present is a great battle fought and won; and 
the same truth which gives law to the historian 
should rule the painter. If, instead of the facts 
of the action, I introduce fictions, how shall I 
be understood by posterity? ‘The classic dress 
is certainly picturesque, but by using it I shall 
lose in sentiment what J gain in external grace. 
I want to mark the place, the time, and the 
people; and to do this I must abide by truth.” 
Upon the picture being finished, Reynolds re- 
tracted his objections. He must have done so, 
however, with a qualification ; for in his Seventh 
Discourse he says: “ ‘The figures of the great 
men of those nations have come down to us in 





+ See Cunningham’s Lives of British Painters. 








sculpture—in sculpture remain almost all the 
excellent specimens of ancient art: we have so 
far associated personal dignity to the persons 
thus represented, and the truth of art to their 
manner of representation, that it is not in our 
power any longer to separate them—this is not 
so in painting, because, having no excellent 
ancient portraits, that connexion was never 
formed. Indeed, we could no more venture to 
paint a general officer in a Roman military 
habit, than we could make a statue in the pre- 
sent uniform.” And in another place,—viz. one 
of the notes upon Fresnoy,—he assumes what is 
not founded in fact, for the purpose of giving 
another colouring: “The historian (he adds) 
takes great liberties with facts, in order to in- 
terest his readers, and make his narration more 
delightful: much greater right has the painter 
to do this, who, though his work is called history 
painting, gives, in reality, a poetical represen- 
tation of events.” West, however, by adhering 
to truth and good sense, has set the question at 
rest, and has the satisfaction of having followed 
Raffaelle and the best of the Roman school. It 
is worth the student’s notice to remark how 
correctly, both in the * Death of Wolfe’ and the 
picture opposite, of ‘ Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians,’ he has attended to facts, and the most 
probable circumstances. ‘The General is repre- 
sented fallen on the ground mortally wounded 
—the surgeon is pressing a handkerchief to his 
breast—his right hand is bound up, having been 
wounded in the wrist previously—he is sur- 
rounded by several of his officers,—one, though 
severely wounded, is regarding his dying com- 
mander, unmindful of his own sufferings, while 
another stooping over him holds the British 
colours—a grenadier is represented bewailing 
the loss of his general: this idea West men- 
tioned as having taken from the Roman soldier 
lamenting his commander Belisarius, by Van- 
dyke ;—on the other side is an officer belonging 
to Wolfe’s Highlanders (a regiment celebrated 
on the occasion) and one of our American allies 
—they are pointing to an officer who is return- 
ing from the fight with the French colours in 
token of victory. At their feet is seated a native 
chief with his gun and tomahawk—either ex- 
pressive of our employing such service, or repre- 
senting the Indian who led the party in the tirst 
instance up the secret pass to the heights of 
Abraham. In the distance is represented the 
battle pressing on to the town of Quebec; and 
below, the British fleet riding at anchor in the 
river St. Lawrence, with the sailors disembark- 
ing the guns, and assisting to drag them up the 
cliffs: the whole is a correct representation of 
the several facts as detailed in history. 


The other subject, ‘ Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians,’ is treated with the same adherence to 
truth and characteristic circumstances. Penn 
and his Quaker brethren are depicted with the 
peaceable demeanour of the Apostles—(indeed, 
this part of the composition is built upon 
Raffaelle’s cartoon of Christ’s Charge to Peter); 
the founder of Pennsylvania is pointing to a 
chart of the country, which one of his party is 
showing to the chiets of the several tribes; while 
a sailor, kneeling, is exposing one of the bales 
of cloth, indicating the species of barter by 
which it is to be purchased. On one side are 
represented the natives with their pipes and 
emblems of peace—their customs, the mode in 
which they rear their children, their youth 
learning the use of the bow and arrow, their 
tents—all showing the savage state of the abori- 
gines; while, on the other side, the ships of the 
settlers, the landing of bales of goods, the com- 
mencement of several buildings, on one of which 
is marked W. P. and the date—all expressive 
of civilization; thus tracing by a chain of cir- 
cumstances the whole history. We have been 
thus particular, as it is due to West to call it- 
tention to the merits of his design, as the hard 
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ness of his manner, and the harshness of his 
colours, may prevent many from contemplating 
the rich ore that lies hid beneath. 

The whole Exhibition must be highly bene- 
ficial to Art. The two sketches of St. Paul at 
Melita, and Death on the Pale Horse, are exceed- 
ingly fine. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Proposals have just been issued by S. A. Dun- 
ham, Esq.—now first announced as author of‘ The 
History of Spain and Portugal,’ which appeared 
in the Cabinet Cyclopedia—for publishing, by 
subscription, in large half-yearly volumes, a Bri- 
tish Biography; to contain, in chronological 
order, a comprehensive epitome of the life, and a 
critical examination into the character, of every 
native of Great Britain and Ireland who, from 
the earliest to the present time, has acquired 
distinction. The work is to be entirely new, 
and founded always on original, generally on 
contemporaneous authority; and Mr. Dunham 
will be assisted by occasional contributions from 
some of the best living writers. We know of 
no one to whom such a work might with equal 
security be entrusted, and we earnestly hope 
that it will not be lost to us for lack of patron- 
age. “It is a truth, as melancholy as it is 
humiliating,” says Mr. Dunham, “ that not a 
bookseller in London could be found to risk 
the cost of printing and publication; and if the 
work be not published by subscription it will 
never be published at all. It offers no induce- 
ment to literary gain, but much to an honourable 
ambition.” 

Wilkie, we hear, is busied on a portrait of Her 
Majesty: we hope he will bestow as much poetic 
feeling and lucid depth of colour on the Queen 
as he has done on the Earl of Inverness.—It 
is in contemplation, to place a statue of Sir 
John Malcolm in St. Paul’s Cathedral: his 
merits as a general, a governor, and a historian, 
together with the generous qualities of his nature, 
are well known, and entitle his statue to stand 
as companion to that of Sir William Jones.—The 
fine picture of Rebecca, by Phillips, has brought, 
we understand, some unlooked-for sitters to his 
easel. 

The celebrated Bedfor? Missal, executed for 
John Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, was 
sold late yesterday by Mr. Evans, to Sir John 
Tobin, of Liverpool, for Eleven Hundred pounds! 
This splendid work contained fifty-nine minia- 
ture paintings, and above a thousand small 
miniatures, with brilliant borders of golden foli- 
age. It contained the only known portraits of 
the Duke and Duchess of Bedford—also por- 
traits of Henry V. of England, and Catherine 
of France, and was presented by the Duchess to 
King Henry VI., when he went to be crowned 
in France. It would appear to have passed 
from the Royal Family to the second Duke of 
Somerset, who was appointed governor to the 
Prince, by Charles I. It was afterwards pur- 
chased of Lady Worsley, the great grand-daugh- 
ter of the Duke, by the Minister Harley, from 
whom it descended to his daughter, the Duchess 
of Portland, and was purchased at her sale in 
1786, by Mr. Edwards. At his sale in 1815, it 
was bought by the present Duke of Marlborough, 
for 6871. 15s., from whom the present proprietor 
obtained it. 

The Panorama of the Falls of Niagara exceeds 
in interest what our most sanguine expecta- 
tions led us to hope for, and conveys even of 
the Falls themselves a grander idea than we had 
believed was possible. It is needless to recom- 


mend our friends to go and see it; that they will 
do of course; but we may counsel them to go 
early in the day, for at three o'clock on Thurs- 
day the room was crowded to inconvenience, and 
we had positively to wait our turn before we 
could get admittance. 









SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


June 5.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. in the chair. 

The Secretary read a learned and admirably- 
argued Memoir, by the Rev. G. S. Faber, ‘On 
the Origin of the Latin Oracle, first produced in 
the Year 63 before the Christian Era,—That 
Nature was about to bring forth a King to the 
Roman People—Regem populo Romano Naturam 
parturire. Sueton. in vit. Aug.’ 

It is admitted that such an oracle had become 
current in Italy more than sixty years B.C. It 
is admitted, also, that it had its immediate origin 
from the sibylline books. Bishop Horsley be- 
lieved that the collection from which it was 
derived, was that which Tarquin is said to have 
obtained from the Cumean Sibyl; and the learned 
prelate concluded, from a consideration of dates 
and other circumstances, that the oracles con- 
tained in those books were no other than cor- 
rupted fragments of the most ancient prophecies 
of the patriarchal ages. 

Those earlier sibylline books, however, pe- 
rished in the conflagration of the Capitol, eighty 
years before the Christian era; nor have we 
any reason to suppose that the oracle in question 
was really contained in them, To remedy the 
loss of the volumes of Tarquin, deputies were 
sent, by a decree of the senate, to various places 
in Italy, Greece, Africa, and Asia, for the pur- 
pose of making a new collection ; from the result 
of whose inquiries and labours in transcribing 
from the original documents existing in all the 
most ancient cities of the empire, the Capitol, 
when rebuilt and reconsecrated, was furnished 
with a collection of sibylline oracles totally dif- 
ferent from the former. This took place in the 
year 66 B.C.; and in the year 63, the oracle of 
the great king’s approaching birth first makes 
its appearance. 

When this oracle was once known in Rome, 
it was found too well to serve the purposes of 
ambition, or courtly flattery, to be forgotten. 
Immediately after its ane, Lentulus, on 
the authority of the sibylline books, pretended 
that the kingdom of Rome was destined to three 
Cornelii; that Sylla and Cinna were the two 
first; and that he himself was the third of 
those predicted sovereigns. After Lentulus, the 
oracle, in a form modified according to the 
existing circumstances, was employed, by his 
flattering friends, to further the aspiring designs 
of Julius Cesar. But the most obvious and 
best known application of this oracle was that 
which directed it to Augustus. Augustus, it 
happened, was born immediately after the pro- 
duction of the oracle; and it was as equally 
natural for admirers to see, and for his flatterers 
to feign they saw, the undoubted accomplish- 
ment of it in his becoming in reality king, or 
emperor, of the Romans. 

The question now presents itself—how an 
oracle, that so precisely accords with the opinion 
which was at that, or a somewhat subsequent 
period, so prevalent in the East, found its way 
into the later collection of sibylline verses pre- 
served in the Roman Capitol? In answer to 
this, the writer adduced what he deemed “a 
sufficiency of at least moral evidence,” to prove 
that both the western oracle, and the opinion 
which pervaded the East, sprang from the same 
source,—viz., from the sacred books of the 
Jews, through the medium of the Greek trans- 
lation: various fragments of that version, we 
learn from Dionysius, having been conveyed 
into Italy, as oracles delivered by some one of 
the reputed ten sibyls. 

This conclusion appears to be strengthened 
by the singular resemblance of the Pollio of 
Virgil, both in thought and phraseology, to 
various Hebrew prophecies of the Messiah. A 
general idea of the contents of the oracle being 


at that time familiar, it is probable that the 








learned poet was induced to obtain a sight, 
either of the transcripts, or of the original do- 
cuments. That he must have had some such 
means of authentic information is clear from the 
fact, that the Pollio is no other than a poetical 
exhibition of the grand outlines of the pro- 
phecy, of which the oracle is an epitome, set 
forth in a style so little agreeing with the general 
spirit of heathen writers, that it might be taken 
for a true prophecy of the Messiah, or at least 
for a poem on that subject, in express imitation 
of the prophets of the Jewish nation. 

Lastly, and asa key to the whole mystery, 
Mr. Faber adduced a persuasion that prevailed 
subsequently to the time of the later collection 
of the sibylline oracles. That collection was 
thought to have been made from the writings 
not of one sibyl only, but of many. These 
mysterious females were originally reputed to 
have been four in number; but the list was 
afterwards augmented to ten. Now, one of the 
later six sibyls, who were added to the original 
four, was said to have been a Jewess, who was 
enrolled among the sibyls of the Hebrews of 
Palestine. 

Mr. Hamilton read a letter from Sir W. 
Gell, addressed to himself, containing further 
details of discoveries going on in Pompeii, &c. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


June 11.—Mr. Gardner, on some of the more 
interesting parts of Geography, especially the 
construction of maps. Having shown the impos- 
sibility of representing a spherical surface on a 
plane without distortion, by the very appropriate 
illustration of an inflated globe pressed flat, by 
which means the flattened surface was puckered 
and distorted, Mr. G. proceeded to point out the 
various means by which the distortion is equalized 
—noticing the advantages and disadvantages of 
each ;—the orthographic projection, in which 
all the oblique circles are ellipses ; the stereogra- 
phic, in which they are all circles,—and which, 
of course, is the only one to which the principles 
of common geometry are strictly applicable ; the 
globular, in which there is less distortion in 
the countries than in the others, and of which 
the lines are circles, though not susceptible of 
exact calculation; and the developement, with 
equal divisions of the equator and meridian, and 
the lines all cutting at right angles, which has 
the least distortion of any, but in which the 
meridians and parallels are transcendental 
curves, were severally explained and compared 
with each other. Then followed the develope- 
ment of the sphere by means of the cone and 
the cylinder—the former well adapted for the 
representation of countries of small dimensions, 
and the latter the foundation of Mercator’s 
chart;—and Mr. Gardner concluded with an 
outline of the method of triangular surveying, 
the modes of measuring base lines, and of ap- 
plying the survey to the map. The advantages 
of Col. Colby’s beautiful inventions of the com- 
pensation rods, and Drummond’s brilliant lamp, 
were clearly pointed out. 

Such a lecture is highly useful in showing 
how easy it is to render popular the scientific 
part of geography, which, in the common modes 
of teaching, is almost wholly neglected. If the 
Society would thus give occasional explanations 
of the sciences upon which the Arts are found- 
ed, they would confer a great benefit upon the 
public. 

There were some singular geographical docu- 
ments and works in the room. A fac-simile of 
the old map preserved at Hereford, with the 
Monoculi, the Acephali, the Umbralabri, and all 
the other marvels of the ancients. Barrow’s 
magnetic globe, with all the curves of equal va- 
riation, is a most singular document; and now 
that the identity of electricity, magnetism, light, 
and heat, is all but established, some important 
conclusions may be drawn from the comparison 
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of those curves with the atmospheric character 
of the places. ] 
upon the other to show the antipodes, is curious, 
and we believe new. 

There were some of the finest specimens of 
English and French map-making; and a model 
of a portion of country, was so well copied in 
light and shade by one of the Ordnance drafts- 
men, that it was difficult to distinguish the sur- 
face from the solid. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


Mr. Brockedon delivered a lecture on some 
of the new applications of Caoutchouc, more par- 
ticularly on its manufacture into elastic web, by 
Messrs. Cornish & Co. Having first given a 
short sketch of what is known of its preparation, 
abroad, its adulteration, &c., Mr. Brockedon 
proceeded to state that in Messrs. Cornish’s plan, 
the caoutchouc bottles were cut into long threads 
by machinery. With such facility is this per- 
formed, that two girls can cut with the machine, 
in one day, a pound of the caoutchouc into 
24,000 yards. The threads thus cut, after being 
stretched and retained in that position, are sur- 
rounded by silk or other material, somewhat in 
the same way as the cord in common use for 
drawing up blinds. This compound thread, 
which is inelastic, serves as the future warp of 
the elastic web, and its elasticity is restored by 
the application of a moderate heat, which causes 
the India rubber central thread to shrink back 
to its original length. 
may be made of this valuable material are al- 
most endless. 

This was the concluding lecture of the season ; 
and upon consideration it does appear to us, 
that the value of the whole has not been very 
great :—some of them have appeared very like 
ingenious advertisements. 


LINNEZAN SOCIETY. 

June 11.—A. B. Lambert, Esq., in the chair. 
~The Duke of Buccleuch was proposed asa 
Fellow of the Society, and G. Gell, Esq. and 
others were elected and admitted. 

The characters and description of Limanthes, 
by Mr. Brown, and the concluding portion of 
Mr. Valentine’s paper ‘On the Mosses,’ were 
read by the Secretary. 

The Rev. Thomas Rackett presented a por- 
trait of the Rev. Sir George Wheler, the ori- 
ental traveller, and various other presents of 
birds and books were on the table. 

The meetings were adjourned till November. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 12.—George Bellas Greenough, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—The following commu- 
nications were read :— 

Ist. A notice on some specimens from the 
Coal Shale of Kuil-Reagh, and the subjacent 


limestone in the county of Fermanagh, by Sir | 


Philip Egerton, Bart. 

2nd. On the Osseous Caves in the neighbour- 
hood of Palermo, by Samuel Peace Pratt, Esq. 

drd. Description of a mass of meteoric iron 
found in the Province of Zacatecas, Mexico; 
and of other masses of similar iron in Potosi, 
at the little town of Charcas and Pablazon, near 
Catorce, by Captain Colquhoun, R.A., and com- 
municated by Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq. 
This paper was accompanied by a specimen of 
the Zacatecas iron, which was presented to the 
Society. 

4th. A letter from Mr. James Gardner, 
Geographer, addressed to R. I. Murchison, Esq. 
on the relative position of land and water, with 
respect to the Antipodes. 


The one hemisphere reversed | 


The applications which | 


| and the name of Lepus Hibernicus was assigned 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


June 11.—J. Cole, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. 
Vigors commenced the business of the evening | 
with observations on several new birds, princi- 
pally from California—the skins of which were | 
onthe table. Dr. Grant pointed out the pecu- | 
liarities of structure in a very fine and perfect | 
cranium of the grampus. Mr. Bennett referred 
to the preserved skins of two rare species of the 
genus Circopithecus; and exhibited, from the 
gardens of the Society, a living specimen of the 
black Macaco, figured by Edwards about eighty 
years ago; but of which no specimen had oc- 
curred to naturalists since that time. This rare 
and interesting animal was offered to, and pur- 
chased by, the members of Council, at their 
last meeting. ‘The characters of some new 
shells from Mr. Cuming’s extensive collection, 
belonging to the genera Triton and Bulimus, 
were read by the Secretary. Mr, Gould ex- 
hibited, and pointed out, the peculiarities of two 
new species of Toucan. Mr. Yarrell presented 
a preserved specimen of the hare of Ireland, 
and pointed out the characters which distinguish 
it from the English hare, and that also of the 
Highlands of Scotland, by comparisons with 
preserved specimens of each. ‘This. new hare | 
was brought before the notice of the Linnazan 
Society, by Lord Stanley, during the past spring, 


to it. Mr. Owen exhibited and described the 
complicated stomachs of two species of Semno- 
pithecus, and noticed the relations they bore to 
the stomach of the kangaroo, and the partiality 
of these monkeys, particularly the Entellus, to 
vegetable food. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue collection of flowers exhibited at the 
meeting of this Society on Tuesday last, did not 
boast of any articles of great rarity or novelty, 
but the beauty of the numerous varieties of rose 
compensated much for their absence. We par- 
ticularly remarked some fine specimens of the 
double yellow rose, froma plant twenty feet high 
and twenty-six feet in length, growing near | 
Aylesbury. The second and third meetings at 
the garden were announced for the 22nd inst. 
(this day), and 20th of July. 

Lord John Russell, the Hon. F. Thellusson, 
and two other gentlemen, were elected Fellows 
of the Society. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

May 21.—The President in the chair.—A 
paper was read containing an account of the pre- | 
sent state of Engineering in the county of Con- | 
naught; and also some general suggestions for 
improving that county, by Mr. Knight, of Cas- 
tlebar. 

A paper was read by Mr. Macneill, giving 


| an account of his “ Road Indicator,” or instru- 


| kept. 


ment for ascertaining the comparative merit of 
roads, and the state of repair in which they are 
This machine shows the exact power 
required to draw a carriage over any line of 
road; and Mr. Macneill proposes to employ it 
at stated intervals of time, for the purpose of 
keeping a registry of the amount of horse power 
employed in drawing a carriage over the road 


| at different seasons, which, by comparison, will 


show whether the road has improved, or become 
worse; and also the places where such improve- 
ment or deterioration has taken place. 

“The comparative merits of iron and wooden | 
wheels for carriages,” being taken into consi- 


| deration, different opinions were expressed on 


Numerous donations were laid upon the table. | 


At the close of this meeting the Society ad- 
journed to Wednesday the 6th of November. 


this subject ; but the general conclusion of those 
members who had made extensive use of both 
kinds, was strongly in favour of the iron wheels 
in point of durability. 





May 28.—James Walker, esq., Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—A copy of the ‘ Tidal Obs 


servations,’ printed by order of the Thames 
Navigation Committee, was received from Mr. 
Walker; and a copy of the Report of Messrs. 
Walker & Burgess to the Common Council of 
the city of London, describing the present con- 
dition of Blackfriars Bridge; and also the pro- 
posed repairs and general plan of operations, 


| which will be necessary to ensure the stability 


of this important structure. 

Some discussion ensued on the Changes in 
the Bed of the River, and Alterations in the 
Ebb and Flow of the Tide, which have been 
effected by the removal of Old London Bridge ; 
and also on what further alterations are likely 
to take place. A model of Converse’s Patent 
Railway was laid on the table by Mr. Whitwell, 
who explained the peculiarity of its construc- 
tion, which is to prevent the deflexion which 
all rails are subject to, in a greater or less de- 
gree, when a heavy load is passing that part of 
the rail which is midway between its supports. 
Mr. Converse proposes to attain this object by 
tying the chains and rails together by horizontal 
and diagonal braces of wrought-iron, forming, 
in fact, a framed truss under each distinct rail. 

Mr. Lowe entered into a full explanation of 
the valuable improvements which have lately 


| been made by him in the manufacture of coal 
| gas: he likewise produced plans and sections 


of the improved retorts, and of a new apparatus 
for separating the condensible products, whereby 
the coal tar is divided into quantities, having 
different degrees of quality or specific gravity. 
In proof of the advantages of Mr. Lowe’s retorts, 
it was stated, that at the works of the Chartered 
Gas Company from 70 to 80 bushels of coal were 
usually consumed in decomposing 100 bushels; 
but since the adoption of Mr. Lowe’s invention, 
the consumption of coal had not exceeded 40 
bushels for every 100 converted into gas and 
coke—thereby affording a saving of thirty to 
forty per cent. 

Mr. Borthwick presented a drawing of one 
of the light passage boats used on the Paisley 
Canal, designed by Mr. Wood, of Port Glasgow. 





June 4.—The President in the chair.—The 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. was elected 
as an Honorary Member.—Mr. R. Dodds, Civil 
Engineer, Glasgow, was elected as a Corre- 


| sponding Member. . 


Models of the numerous contrivances which 
have been resorted to for obtaining uniformity 
of motion in the balances of chronometers were 
exhibited by Mr. Dent, who explained the pe- 


culiarities of each, and their different advan- 


tages. Mr. Dent also illustrated different watch 


| escapements, by means of a working model ; and 


added some particulars respecting his newly- 
invented glass spring for chronometers. 

The rest of the evening was occupied by Mr. 
Lowe’s interesting discussion on the Manufac- 
ture of Gas, entering more particularly into the 
chemical combinations which take place in this 
process; being in continuation of the statements 
made by him on the preceding night. 


June 11.—The President in the chair.—An 
engraved plan of the city St. Petersburgh, com- 
prehended in twenty-five sheets, according to 
a recent trigonometrical survey, made by order 
of the Russian government, was presented by 
General A. Wilson. 

An account of the explosion which took place 
in the Jarrow Colliery, on the 3rd August, 1830, 


| communicated by Mr. Buddle, of Newcastle, 


was read by the Secretary.—Some conversation 
ensued on the methods which have have been 
adopted in the ventilation of coal mines. 

This being the concluding meeting of the pre- 
sent session, the President took occasion, in a 


| few appropriate remarks, to congratulate the 


members on the increased importance of the 


Institution, and to impress on those Corresponds 
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ing Members, who might be prevented from 
personal attendance, the great value which is 
attached to original communications of the pro- 
gress and management of works, which have 
been carried into actual execution. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal College af Physicians ....Nine, Pp... 
Mon. { Royal Geugraphical Society...... Nine, p.at. 


Tugs. Medico-Botanical Society........Eight, p.m. 








FINE ARTS 
The Widow: painted by Hancock, 
graved by Beckwith. 

Tuts is a work both of beauty and pathos. It 
represents the widow of a northern chief knecl- 
ing in the deserted chamber of her husband ; 
his idle arms are hung around, and his two fa- 
vourite chace-hounds express their grief as far 
as dumb nature can. The grouping is good, 
although there are too many things huddled 
together as if for show; but the sentiment of 
the picture is fine and touching; aud the en- 
graving in many parts brilliant and beautiful. 


Geometrical Elevations of the West Fronts of the 
Cathedrals of Salisbury, Norwich, St. Paul's 
London, St. Peter’s Rome, and the Great Pyra- 
mid of Egypt. Priestley & Weale. 

THESE elevations are all on one scale, and are 

so shaded that, though contained in one an- 

other, are quite distinct and visible. St. Peter’s 
is little less in the bounding line than the Great 

Pyramid: the geometrical unity and architec- 

tural grace of St. Paul’s contrast well, and much 

to the credit of Wren. 


Geometrical Elevations of the West Fronts of the 
Cathedrals of St. Paul's London, before the 
Fire; St. Stephen's Vienna; Strasburgh, 
Cologne, the Tower of Mechlin, and the Great 
Pyramid of Egypt. Priestley & Weale. 

Here the elevations of the Gothic contrast 

strongly with the Pyramid; and still more so 

with the classic buildings. ‘The beauty of the 

Gothic architecture lies in the interior, and not 

in the external or bounding line. Both these 

prints may be consulted by the young architect 
with advantage. 


and en- 


Portraits of Female Characters in the Waverley 
Novels. Chapman & Hall. 

Tuese “imaginings” will be liked more or less 
according to the pictorial fancy of the spectator. 
The present number contains heads of Alice 
Lee, from Woodstock, the White Lady, from 
the Monastery, Green Mantle, from Redgaunt- 
let, and Lady Augusta, from Castle Dangerous. 
The White Lady is well conceived, and Lady 
Augusta comes near our own notion of the gentle 
one of the illustrious author’s last romance. 


Landscape Illustrations of the Works of Sir Walter 

Scott. Chepman & Hall. 
Wir the landscapes of this undertaking are 
mixed the imaginary portraits of the preceding 
work. The scenes are often beautiful, and al- 
ways true: Peel Castle and Castle Rushin, of 
the Isle of Man, are poetically treated by Gas- 
tineau. 

The Byron Gallery: Part V. Smith & Elder. 
Tuts is another of those bold undertakings in 
art of which the present age is prolitic: the pre- 
sent number will not be found to fall off, in either 
invention or beauty; the idea of Julia’s eyes 
mingling in Don Juan’s contemplations is good 
in the poet, and, though startling, not disagree- 
able in the picture. ‘The present age refuses to 
look at historic paintings in large, but welcomes 
them in small. 


Gallery of the Graces. Tilt. 
Turs is the fifth part of Finden’s Gallery : it 
contains ‘ The Lady Adeline,’ by Chalon, ‘ Me- 





dora,’ by Stone,’ and ‘ Aurora,’ by the same 
hand: there is something ladylike in the first, 
the second isa sad failure, nor is the third alto- 
gether to our liking. They are accompanied by 
the verses of Miss Landon, Barry Cornwall, and 
Lord Byron. 

The Complete Angler: Part IV. Pickering. 
We hardly knew under what head to notice this 
beautiful reprint, which is illustrated with notes 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, and designs by Stothard 
and Inskipp; but the exquisite portraitures of 
the fish have decided that honourable mention 
should be made of the work under the head of 
Tine Arts, 





THEATRICALS 





KING’S THEATRE. 

Cinti has quickly followed Rubini to the con- 
tinent, and no longer can we expect to see the 
crowded houses which they, in conjunction with 
Pasta and Tamburini, have, for the last six 
weeks, attracted at this theatre. Bellini’s new 
opera, ‘ Norma,’ was produced on Thursday for 
the benefit of Pasta, to whose splendid acting its 
partial success is to be attributed; but, as we 
hope that her singing to-night will be better in 
tune, and that we may therefore be able to listen 
more patiently to the music, we will defer our 
report until next week. 

The ballet of ‘ La Sylphide’ is got up much 
the same here as at Covent Garden last summer, 
and exhibits Taglioni in one of her most pleas- 
ing characters. 





ENGLISH OPERA—ADELPHI. 

A new nautico-historical drama, in two acts, 
has been produced at this house, and well re- 
ceived. It is written by Mr. Bernard, whose 
last previous production, at the same theatre, 
called ‘The Mummy,’ seems to be increasing in 
attraction; so that we have reason to believe that 
the joint success of these two pieces, by the same 
author, will materially forward the interests of 
the company, who, in imitation of their brethren 
at the Olympic, are at present working the ship 
on their own account. For some time after the 
company resolved to take the theatre into their 
own hands, the receipts were very moderate; 
and, while this was the case, the salaries of the 
humbler classes were paid in full, the principals 
acting for nothing. Conduct so honourable 
ought to be known: particularly when it is 
pursued by a body, the specks in whose charac- 
ter are always looked at through a magnifying 
glass by many who would be sorry to have the 
same power applied to theirown. ‘There is yet 
time, between this and the Ist of July, when Mr. 
Arnold will resume the management, for the 
public to mark their approbation of this praise- 
worthy proceeding on the part of the principals 
of the English Opera company, by going in suf- 
ficient numbers to indemnify them for the losses 
they have sustained: and we sincerely hope that 
our hint will not be thrown away. ‘The new 
piece, called ‘ The Long Finn, or, The Trea- 
sure Seeker’s Dream,’ is, upon the whole, well 
worthy of attention. It is founded on a novel 
which we have heard well spoken of, and which 
details some of the piracies and superstitions 
connected with our settlements in America in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. Not 
having read the novel in question, we know not 
how much credit is due to the writer thereof, 
and how much to Mr. Bernard, but there is a 
considerable portion to be shared between them. 
The first act is, perhaps, a little heavy, but the 
second makes ample amends. All concerned 
exerted themselves to good purpose, but we 
may safely assert, that a finer performance than 
Mr. O. Smith’s personation of Kéningsmarke, 
the Long Finn, has never been witnessed on any 
stage. The romance of the character vanishes 














before the truth of his acting. It would really 
be difficult to say too much in praise of Mr. O, 
Smith in this part, and we shall desist from the 
attempt only for fear we should not say enough: 
it should be seen. 








THE ACT TO AMEND THE LAWS RELATING 
TO DRAMATIC LITERARY PROPERTY, 

Tuts act, which has recently passed, has al- 
ready been cavilled and sneered at. That it 
will prove a step, and a very important one, 
towards improvement, we, for two (we must 
not say for one), have very little doubt. Ifa 
talent for the higher branches of dramatic lite- 
rature does not exist in the country, no legal 
enactment can bring it out; but, looking to 
the talent which is daily evinced in other 
walks of literature, there is no reasonable ground 
to doubt its existence ;—why then has it not 
been made manifest? Answers are “ as plenty 
as blackberries,” but one alone is enough for 
our present purpose :—because those who were 
clever enough to write, were generally, at the 
same time, too sensitive to submit themselves 
and their works to the various ordeals through 
which they must have gone, before it was possible 
for them to be fairly tried at the bar of public 
opinion. That these ordeals are not wholly 
removed, is quite true; but that the worst of 
them—the mire of managements through which 
an author had to be dragged—has now been 
materially cleansed, is equally true. An author 
will be much less in the uncontrolled power of 
a manager than he was, and the less he is so, 
the better for him and for the public. If the 
authors are true to themselves and to each 
other, a wholesome check will be established 
without the slightest danger of its being carried 
too far, which would, perhaps, be as great an 
evil the other way. After all, what does this 
act give to authors beyond legally confirming to 
them that which was equitably their own be- 
fore? 

Upon the old system, an author produced a 
piece at a London theatre, receiving (or being 
supposed to receive, as the case might be,) a 
stipulated sum for the right of representation 
at that particular theatre—the copyright re- 
maining with himself; but of what use was his 
copyright? If he printed his play, it was forth- 
with acted at any other theatre in town or coun 
try, where they thought they could make a 
profit of it, without his being offered, or being 
able to enforce, any pecuniary acknowledgment 
whatever. If he did not print it, and its popu- 
larity gave rise to any demand for it, a garbled 
manuscript copy, taken down from the mouths 
of the actors, was furnished by some paid Lon- 
don agent, and the profits of this iniquitous 
proceeding were divided, unequally, of course, 
but still divided, between the What-you-may- 
call’em and the Receiver. The author was 
doubly injured—for he suffered not only in purse 
but in reputation. We know of many instances 
where dramatic writers have seen themselves 
abused in country papers for faults which they 
never committed, and charged with the follies 
and blunders of their spoliators. The present 
act provides a cure for these matters; and it is 
impossible for any upright mind to suppose a 
rational ground on which it can be objected to. 
We have heard that some managers, particularly 
country ones, are already vastly angry at the 
new enactment. Let them calmly consider the 
strict justice of it, and we should think that they 
will cease to be so. If a piece is not worth their 
playing, let them abstain from playing it; but if 
it is, surely the man whose labours have pro- 
duced it is entitled toa modicum of their gains. 
It is to this point that we chiefly look for a pro- 
gressive improvement in dramatic writing. Au- 
thors have been of late years so badly paid, that 
they have generally (and who shall say unjustly ?) 
looked only to the moment; but now a new 
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field is open to them—the better their produc- 
tion, the more likely it will be to rise into ex- 
tensive demand; and the more extensive the 
demand, the greater will be the remuneration. 
As to the country managers, we have no wish 
to be harsh upon them. Many men will com- 
mit injustice from habit and want of thought, 
who are honourably ready to acknowledge it 
the moment it is pointed out to them; and 
those among them who are not, should be 
grateful for the mild enactments of this act. 
We will not apply the coarse term to them, but 
merely remind them, that they have, for many 
years, fallen into habits of “ irregular appropria- 
tion.” This act then merely says—‘‘ Gentle- 
men—the prosecutors are lenient, and the Judge 
js merciful; you may keep your present stock 
of pocket-handkerchiefs, whether you have 
picked out the marks or not; but, in future, you 
must respect property, and keep your hands 
from your neighbours’ pockets.” What can be 
more mild? ‘Those who are honest will at once 
approve of the principle on which the bill was 
framed, and to those who are not (if such there 
be), we have only to remark, that it it has ceased 
to be a Bill, and become an Act. Perhaps they 
will understand us better if we speak in their 
professional phrase, and tell them, that it is“ a 
bill in one act.” If they want further informa- 
tion, it isto be bought. 





MISCELLANEA 
Fancy Fair at the Hanover Square Rooms.— 
Trumpets were sounded, from time to time, to 





prepare us for this Fair, to be held for the benefit | 


of the Society for aiding Foreigners in Distress, 
and which, it was announced, would exceed in 
splendour and attraction everything of the sort 
that had preceded it ;—there were to be contribu- 
tions from the Empress of Russia, the Queen of 


France, the Queen of Belgium, the Queen of Swe- 


den, the Princess Royal of Prussia, Her Majesty 
of England, the Duchess of Kent, the Princess 
Victoria, and many more illustrious persons than 
we can spare room even to enumeratc. On Wed- 
nesday the Fair opened, and such was the crush 
of company that not one half got admittance, 
and many, who thought themselves fortunate in 
doing so, were carried out fainting. There were 
stalls for all nations: Her Majesty had three 
for England, Hanover, and Saxony, at which 
the Countess of Denbigh, the Countess Howe, 
the Baroness Ompteda, the Marchioness of 
Westmeath, and the Viscountess Beresford, at- 
tended as sellers; and at other stalls other dis- 
tinguished persons presided. The result cannot 
fail to be serviceable to the funds of the institu- 
tion—and so far so well; but we are old-fashioned 
enough not to be very siticere admirers of these 
new-fashioned charities. In this instance, where 
the lady-merchants were selected for name and 
rank, no great harm, perhaps, could result; 
but, on common occasions, youth and beauty 
are held to be the requisite qualifications; and 
the youngling of an innocent flock is often in- 
vidiously selected to be made a show of; and 
mamma is humoured into a thing, under pre- 
tence of charity, which in itself is exceedingly 
objectionable : 
The chariest maid is prodigal enough 
1f she unmask her beauties to the moon. 

So ’twas held heretofore: but to trick out a 
sweet innocent girl, and teach her to wear a 
marketable smile upon her face, and then offer 
herself for admiration at half-a-crown or five 
shillings a head, is what no charitable results 
can compensate us for: it strikes at the root of 
those modest blushing virtues for which Einglish- 
women were of old honoured and beloved. 
The extent to which these charitable bazaars are 
being carried, and the system on which they are 
conducted, is a growing evil; and, therefore, we 
protest against what may seem to sanction them, 
even though at the risk of being thought a 





little straightlaced. Let any sensible man look 
to his experience in these matters, and then 
say how far we are wide of the truth in this 
condemnation. 

Spots upon the Sun’s Disk.—During our astro- 
nomical observations to determine the geogra- 
phical situation of Algiers, I have often had 
occasion to observe the spots upon the sun's 
disk, which, in 1830, were very numerous. I 
have seen these spots, in groups of various 
forms, appear on one side of the disk, move 
slowly on, and then disappear on the opposite 
side. In this there is nothing that has not been 
remarked by others: but the peculiarity of what 
1 saw is, that these spots distinctly appeared to 
me to be solid bodies floating in a liquid. I 
could perceive undulating rings round each 


body, similar to those round a mass of timber | 
On the | 


floating upon the surface of a lake. 
29th of August, 1830, at noon, the spots formed 
a right line across the disk, almost through its 
diameter; and on the Ist of September follow- 
ing, they were collected in two groups, one at 
each extremity of the diameter. ‘These curious 
facts may, perhaps, tend to support the hypo- 
thesis, that the sun is in a state of igneous fluid- 
ity, and that the spots which so often appear 
upon its disk are scoria floating upon its surface. 
— Voyage dans la Régence d’ Alger, par M. Rozet. 


Deer-hunting in Louisiana.—Two persons go 
at night, one carrying a rifle, and the other a 
torch, or brand of fire, or sometimes a pan of 
coals, upon which a blaze is kindled. They seek 
the places which the deer are known to frequent, 
and as these animals will not fly, but stand be- 
wildered and gazing at the fire, the huntsman 
shoots one of them down as soon as he can see its 
eye glistening through the darkness. Accidents 
sometimes happen in this method of sporting, as 
a neighbour's horse or cow is sometimes found to 
have received the rifle ball, instead of the ima- 
gined deer.— Goodrich. 


Economy in the Formation of Turf Peat.—Sir | 


E. S. Lees has addressed a letter to the Royal 
Society of Dublin, dated from Edinburgh, from 
which the following is an extract :—* I write to 
you in reference to a machine which I have just 
seen here: the application of which promises 
to be productive of incalculable advantage to 
Ireland, in enriching the rich, and comforting 
the poor, while it holds out certain expectations 
of converting vast tracts of now comparatively 
unprofitable bog land into valuable soil. The 
object of this machine, most simple in its con- 
struction, and not exceeding 7/. in expense, is 
to economize the formation of turf peat; and 
by the rapid expulsion of water from it, to bring 
it nearer the consistency of coal fuel.—In_ both 
it is eminently successful; and those advantages 
are attained by simply placing the turf sod 
when cut from the bog, in a press subject to the 
pressure of a man’s arm operating on a lever, 
which produces a power equal to seven tons 
weight. In about three seconds of time, the 
sod is reduced to one-third of its originai size 
when placed in the press; and in this reduced 
state it assumes the shape of, and remains a 
little larger in bulk than an ordinary brick. 
Exposure to air and sun dries it in ¢hree days, 
when it weighs very nearly four pounds, and be- 
comes perfectly hard, and very nearly as con- 
sistent as coal; but emits a more intense heat. 
I recommend the Dublin Society, by all means, 
to order one of those machines; three of which 
only have, as yet, been completed. Every gen- 
tleman who has turf land should have one; any 
wheelwright can make it."’ There is, we ob- 
serve, a full description of this machine, accom- 
panied by engravings, in the new number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


Jets of Water.—The perpendicular height to 
which water will rise in a jet has a limit, depend- 
ing on the diameter of the jet and on the speci- 
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fic gravity of the water, and on that of the air 
which it has to penetrate. A jet of salt water 
will rise higher than one of fresh water—a co- 
Jumn six inches in diameter higher than one of 
three inches—and a jet of water, of any dimen- 
sions, higher at Madrid or Munich than at Paris 
or London, on account of the difference of the 
elevation of those cities above the level of the 
sea, and the consequent difference in the density 
of their atmosphere. The most powerful garden 
| jet in Europe is that in the Nymphenburg 
gardens, near Munich. The water is there forced 
| up the jet by the direct influence of machinery, 

without the intervention of a head or reservoir ; 
and it is found that a column of six inches in 
diameter cannot, even there, be raised higher 
than ninety feet.—Loudon's Encyclopedia of 
Architecture. 
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Days of (T 








prmom. | Barometer. 





W.Mon. | Max. Min. Noon. | Winds, | Weather. 
Thurs.13| 63 46 29.30 3. toS.W.)! Kain, a.m. 
Fri. 14) 64 44 29.15 w. Showers. 
Sat. 15) 73 47 29.50 é. Cloudy,P.m. 
Sun. 16| $2 52 | Stat. S.E. | Shrs. a.m. 
Mon. 17! 82 50 29.80 |S.W.toW.) Sbhrs. p.m. 
Tues. 18 72 55 Stat. S.W. | Ditto. 

Wed. 19 72 55 Stat. s.W. Ditto. 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulus, Cirrocumulus, Cir- 
rostratus, Cumulostratus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 63°. Greatest vari- 
ation, 38°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.375. 

Nights fair, excepting Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday ; mornings fair excepting Thursday and Friday. 

Day increased on Wednesday, 8h. 50 min. No Night 
till July 25. 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

The Sketch of a Complete System of Colonial Law: 
being a Summary of such partsof the Law of England 
as are suitable also to the condition of her Colonies; 
and of those peculiar regulations required by the rela- 
| tion between the parent and the offspring states ; by 

Francis Neale, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 
| Portuguese Expedition to Oporto, by Capt. A. M. J, 
| On Man: his Motives, their Use, Operation, Oppo- 

sition, and Results, by William Bagshaw. 
| ‘Travels in the United States of America and Canada, 
| by J. Finch, Esq. 
| “An Abridgment of the Rev. Gilbert White’s ‘ Na- 
tural History of Selborne,’ with the omission or alter- 
ation of such p ges as are Japted for the perusal 
of children and young persons, by a Lady. 

A new work from the pen of Lady Morgan, is an- 
nounced, entitled ‘ Dramatic Scenes from Real Life.’ 

Conrad Blessington, a Tale, by a Lady. 

Traditionary Stories of Old Families, and Legendary 
Illustrations of Family History ; with Notes, Historical, 
and Biographical, by Andrew Picken. 

On the Ist of July, the first Number of a New Eng- 
lish Version of ‘ Le Regne Animul,’ or,‘ The Animal 
Kingdom,’ 

On the Ist of July, No. I. of the Encyclopedia of 
Romance, conducted by the Rev. Henry Martineau. 

A Survey and Map of the Borough of Mary-le-Bone. 








Just published.—Aikin’s Memoirs of Charles I., 2 
vols. 8vo. 1. 8s.—Fietcher on the Influence of the 
Mind on the Health, 8vo. 12s.—Smitu’s Physiological 
and Systematical Botany, by Hooker, 8vo. 16s.—A 
Co.lection of Literary Portraits from Fraser's Magazine, 
| 4to. 2d. 2s.—Constable’s Miscellany, Vols. 78 and 79; 
Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea, 2 vols. Ismo. 7s.— 
Gregory’s Memoir of R. Hall, 12mo. 6s.—-The Tropical 
Agriculturist, by G. R. Porter, 8vo. 21s.—Gaskell’s 
Manufacturing Population of England, with an Exa- 
mination of Infant Labour, 8vo. ¥s.— Romances of the 
Chivalric Ages, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s.—The Repealers, 
by the Countess of Blessington, 3 vols. post Svo. 
1d. lis. 6d.—The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell, 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s.—The Shelley Papers; Memoir of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, &c. sm. 8vo. 3s. 6d.—Chresman’s 
Arithmetical Repository, 12mo. 3s. 6¢4.—Hutton's Ser- 
mons, 8vo. 7s.—Kidd’s Picturesque Pocket Companion 
to Tunbridge Wells, 2s. 6d.— Memorials of Felix Neff, 
by T. 5. Ellerby, 4s.—Noble’s Gazetteer of Lincoln. 
shire, Svo. 4s.—Thorn on the Assurance of Faith, 2 vols, 
8vo. IZ. 1s.—Hil'ock’s Key to the Psalms, 12mo. 5s.— 
Horace Walpoie’s Letters, 3 vols. Svo: 2/. 2s.—Sharpe’s 
British Peerage, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s.—Rev. W. Howel’s 
Remains, by W. P. Moore, being a collection of extracts 
from his Sermons, 12mo. 5s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C.—Cives. — 11 1—Joseph M—n—.— Malibrania.— 
A. Z.—Dramaticus.—G. O.—Anti-humbug, received. 
We cannot answer the questions of either An Ad- 
mirer, or A Constant Reader. 
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THE ATHENZUM. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 
RIVATE EXHIBITION 


or 
DRAWINGS by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
t MOON, BOYS, and GRAVES, 6, Pal! Mall ; 
Where the Nobility and Gentry may obtain Cards of free admission ; 3 
and also at the andersentioned Printsellers: 
Colnaghi, Son, and Co, ......Pall Mail East. 
Molteno aud Graves.. 
Ackermann and Co. 
. B. Tiffin 
. Walson......-+-- 
ernener and Son 
W. J. White ...... 
J. - J. Fuller 
W. Cribb. 













« West Strand. 

. Vere-street, Oxford-street. 
»New Bond-street. 

- Brownlow-street, Holborn. 
-Rathbone-place. 

ing-street, Covent-garden, 





Lambe and sracechurch-street. 
Leggatt and C ‘ornhill. 
F. G. Harding ornhill. 


F. G, Moon .. . Threadneedle-street. 
The above splendi rawings were expressly made for Mr. 
Turner’s Work of ‘ Views in England and Wales,’ and for the 
New Edition of the ‘ Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott.’ 


ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 

SCIEN nd WORKS of ART, LOWTHER ARCADE, 

and ADELAIL PREET, WEsT STRAND. Open from Ten 
o’Clock in the Morning. 

Steam Gun discharging a Volley of Seventy Balls in Four Se- 
conds—Steam Boat Models propelled on Water by Paddle-wheels 
—Steam Engine Modeis in motion—Model of a Carriage moving 
with great rapidity—an App paratus showing a brilliant Combustion 
of the hardest Steel—a Magnet producing a Spark capable of 
igniting Gunpowder—an Electro-Magnet sustaining upwards of 
400 pounds weight —E xemplitication of a Plan for preventing 
Ships foundering at Sea—Model of an Oven in daily operation, 
pape es the plan by which, during the process of baking brea 

irituous liquid is obtain ted—an Apparatus daily exhibiting the 
on ing of Meat by Gas—a Mouse in a Diving Bell—an Air 
Balloon—Antediluvian Fossil Organic Remains—Pictures by the 
Old Masters. including some splendid productions of Maritlo— 
Sculpture —Self-ac oe Musical Instruments—with numerous 
other interesting obj 

Mr. JOHN MAR’ tN’ S most celebrated Picture of ‘ The Fall 
of Nineveh,’ with several other of his Pictures and his splendid 
Enyravings, being no longer separately exhibited, constitute a 
highly valui ible addition to the numerous other Ovjects of Lnterest 
and Amusement deposited in this most attractive Gallery. 


Great Solar and Oxy-Hydrogen Microscopes, magnifying the 
Anvimalcule ina Drop of Water more than 100,000 times, aud 
exhibiting numerous other wonders in the Animal "and Veget 

forld; with a variety of other interesting and amusing dptical 
Apparatus : together with a Diorama of the ‘Wreckers off 
Calais," from the celebrated Painting by C. STANFIELD, R.A 
Admission—To the Gallery, 1s., Catalogues, 1s.—To the icine 

scopes and Diorama, Is., Catalogues, gratis. 

*,* The Proprietors, whilst they invite the co-operation of 
the faventor and of the Patron of the Arts and Sciences, have 
to acknowledge the Preseutation and Deposit of numerous highly 
valuable Models and Works of Art. —All Deposits preserved with 
the greatest care, aud restored whenever required. 


Sales by Auction. 


























Rare and valuable 
Messrs. Sou THG 
ROOMS, 22, FLEET-S SET, To-day, J 2 
following Days (Sunday excepted), at 12 for half- past 12, toa 
tminete, 

EING the rare and Bijoux Portion, and a 

Selection of valuable Works, from the Library of a Gentle- 
man; consisting of old Euglish Poetry, curious Biography and 

Bibliography, Topography, History, Theolos gy, curious Tracts, 

Missals, Piays, &c.; Collection relating to the Trial of Queen 

Caroline; Jests aud Facetia ; best Editions of Works in every 

Branch of Literature ; extensive, valuable, aud curious Collec- 

tion of Tracts, &c. relating to London ; mplete Set of the 

Books printed at the Lee Priory; choice Engravings, curious 

and rare Autographs, &c.; a large Assemblage of Broadsides, 

old Ballads, Scraps, &c., collected by the late Isaac Reed, Esq., 
together with his Journals and other Manuse ripts,—May be 
viewed, and Catalogues, pric e AS had at the Rooms. 


Mr. EDWARD FOSTER has the honour very respectfully to 
acquaint the Nobility and Connoisseurs, he will SELL BY 
AvcT TION, at his GALLERY, 54, PALL MALL, on SATUR- 
DAY, 6th JULY, ‘ 
HE SUPERB COLLECTION of PIC- 
TURES of CHARLES O’NEIL, Esq, (removed from his 
Residence,) rich in the Works of the most celebrated Fiemish 
and Dutch Masters, &c., surpassing in Specimens of the Italian 
and Spanish Schools, from the Collections of her Majesty the 
Queen of Naples, the Marquis of Saint Jago, Lucien Bonaparte, 
Count de Freire, Wilson, Bishop of Bristol, Lord Radstock, 
Baron de Bode, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. W aiker, the Harring- 
ton Gallery, Mr. Baily, Mr. Turner, Van Roos, of Amste rdam, 
Van Spiers, &c. Se.—The Public will be admitted to examine the 
Collection three days prior to the Sale; antecedent to which the 
Nobility and Connoisseurs will be invited to a private view.— 
Catalogues may be bad, at 1s. each, at Garraway’s Coflee-lhouse, 
City ; of Messrs. Winstanley, Auctioneers, Liverpool and Man- 
chester ; aud at Mr. Foster’s Offices, 14, Greek-street, Soho- 
square, and 54, Pall Mall. 


Vooks, Engravings, Autographs, &e.—By 
E WELLs, 


























TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


ANTED, a well-educated YOUTH as 

APPRENTICE to a SURGEON in good practice at 

the West End, who combines the Business of Chemist and Drag- 

gist. He will be treated as one of the family, and permitied to 

atiend Hospital Practice and Lectures the last year of his time, 

Premium very sts Bate 65,8t. Pa or address (post paid) to M, D., 
care of " rst, Esq. 65, St Paul’ 's Churchyard. 




















h CLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE, COMPLETED. 
Just ee, with above 1100 pages of Le ette rpress, upwards of 
od Engravings, and nearly 100 Pistes, in 12 Parts, 5s. 
each; - in 1 large vol. 8vo, 32. in boar 
CYCLOP-EDIA of COT TAGE, FARM, 
and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE; con- 
taining numerous Designs of Cottages, Farm-Houses, Farmeries, 
illas, Country lnus, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, &c., in- 
cluding their interior Finishing and Furniture ; accompanied by 
Analytical and Critical Remar 8, illustrative of the Principles of 
Architectural Science aud Taste on whic! h the Designs for Dwel- 
lings are i, and of L ig, with ref 
to their ee 
By J. C. SOON, a LS. &c. 


d , 


of t &e. 
London; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Lopgman. 

















JUST RECEIVED BY 
R. J. KENNETT, No. 59, Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
HE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
No. 79. 8vo. sewed, price 6s. 
Contents: Sir Walter Scott—Spanish Language and Literature 


| ENCYCLOPEDIA LONDINENSIS, — 


—M‘Ilvaine’s Evidences of Christianity—History of Philadelphia— | 


Law School at Cambridge—The Progress of Society—Southey’s | Jy 3 vols. ere. with fine Portrait, from an original Miniature by 


* Life of Bunyan’—Thatcher’s ‘ Indian Biography’—Abercrombie’s 
* Inquiries on the Intellectual Powers’—Swallow Barn—New 
Publications. 


The CHRISTIAN EXAMINER sand 
GENERAL REVIEW, for Mancu, No. 55, price 3s. 6d. sewed. 


Contents: Canonical and Apocryphal Testaments—Dermot 
Mac Morrogh—Traffic in Ardent Spirits—Abercrombie on the 
Intellectual Powers—Dr. Channing’s Writings—Adanis’s Remarks 
on Unitarianism—Coleridge’s Works—Brigham on Heaith. 

A supply of back Numbers has also been received. 


LIFE of GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, with 
Selections from his Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers, 
detailing Events in the American Revolution, the French Revo- 
lution, and in the Political History of the United States. By 
Jared Sparks. % vols. 8vo. Portrait. Price 1l. 7s. boards. 


NEW DICTIONARY of MEDICAL 
SCIENCE and LITERATURE; containing a concise Account of 
the various Subjecisand Terms, with the Synonymes in diflerent 
Languages, and Formule fer various Officinal and Empirical 
Preparations, &c. &c. By Robley Dunglison, M.D n 2 vols. 
8vo. of more than 1200 pages, price 2/, 2s. bound. 


A NEW TRANSLATION of the BOOK 
of PSALMS, with an Introduction. By George R. Noyes. 12mo. 
price 6s. 6d. boards. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, in the Common 
Version, conformed to Griesbach’s Standard Greek Text. 3rd edit, 
l2mo. price 6s. 6d. boards. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 
FENELON, with a Memoir of his Life. By a Lady. 3rd edit. 
l2mo. price 6s. 6d. boards, 


SCRAPS (No. 4) for the Year 1833. To 
which is included TROLLOPANITA, designed and executed by 
D. C. Johnston. Oblong, sewed, price Ss. 





The NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST; 
or, the Culture and Management of the most valuable Fraite, 
Shrubs, Forest Trees, and Flowers. By W. Kenrick, In i2mo. 
price bs. boards. 


MRS. CHILD’S LADIES’ LIBRARY, 
Vol. 111.: GOOD WIVES. In t2mo. price 6s. boards, 
Vols. I. and 11. can still be had. 


DERMOT MAC M@ORROGH; or, the 
CONQUEST of IRELAND, An Historical Tale of the Twelfth 
Century. In Four Cantos. By Join Quincy Adams. 2nd edit, 
8vo. price 4s. 6d. sewed, 


REMINISCENCES of SPAIN, the Country, 


its People, History and Monuments. By Caleb Cushing. In 
2 vols. 12mo. price 12s. boards. 


WARE’S SUNDAY 


containing the Life of the Saviour. 


A further Supply of FLINT’S GEOGRAPHY 
and HISTORY of the MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, with a condensed 
Physical Geography of the whole American Continent. Two 
vols. in one, 8vo, price 11, 8s. bound. 


MARY’S JOURNEY ; 


12mo. half-bound, price 2s. 


SPECIMENS of AMERICAN POETRY, 
with Critical and Biographical Notices, from the earliest Period 
to the present Time. 3 Vols. 12mo. boards, price 10s. 6d. 


AMERICAN COMMONPLACE-BOOK of 
PROSE. 12mo. price 6s. 


AMERICAN COMMONPLACE-BOOK of 
POETRY. 12mo, price 6s. 








LIBRARY, Vol. I.; 


In 18mo, price 3s. 6d. boards, 


a German Tale. 





LATELY PUBLISHED. 
DISCOURSES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


By William Ellery Channing, D.D. In 8vo. boards, price 8s. 
These Sermons are entirely new, and never before published. 


REVIEW of CAPT. HALL’S TRAVELS 
in NORTH AMERICA, in 1827-8, By an American. In 8vo,. 
price 3s. 6d, sewed. 


A LETTER on the BALLOT, from an 
American Gentleman toa Friend in England, In 8vo, price 1s, 6d. 
sewe 


A CATALOGUE of recently-imported 
AMERICAN BOOKS, gratis. 





IN A FEW DAYS, 


ZOPHIEL; or, the BRIDE of SEVEN. 
A Poem, in Six Cantos. By Maria del Occidente. Dedicated to 
Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. 


The Proprietors of this Encyclopaedia beg to acqu: 
Public, that it is their intention to sell the w ot for the fetene 
at the reduced price of One Guinea each volume, plain ; 
the Engravings coloured, One Guinea and a Half each. On an 
average, every volume contai ns 876 pages of Letter-press, and 
67 Engravings. The Work is complete in 24 volumes, 

__ Published by Jones aud Son, 17, Ave Maria-lane, London. 
New Burlington-street, 
Mr. Bentley Gun to Henry Colburn) has just | published the 
liowing New ks. 


Vor’ 
SKETCHES OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND. 





cke, and a copious Memoir of Horace W alpole, 
TTERS of HORACE W ALPOLE 
(BARL OF ORFORD) 
To SIR HORACE MANN, British Envoy at the Court of Tuscany. 
Now first aaa” from the Originals, in the possession of 
the Earl of Waidegrave. 
Edited by LORD DOVER. 


2. 
HE REPEALERS, 


By the Countess of aaa gton, 3 vols. 


A REStBENCE AT THE COURT or LONDON, 
By the Hon. RICHARD RUSH, 
Late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister enipstontions from the 
Inited States. 
Iu 8vo. price Lis. 


4. 
THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER. 
By the Autior of “seying gs and Doings.’ 3 vols. 


In oe 8vo. with fine Portrait, engraved “ Arie 
MRS INCHBALD’S MEM 1OTRS 
AND sata” iendatanate E. 
GOoDoOL Pr H I N. 3 vols. 





k must become popalar.”—Aflas 

rly hesitate in saying, that ofall late novelists, the 
writer of ‘Godolphin’ more especially weighs apon the springs 
of society as they exist now: after him comes Bulwer with his 
genius for satire, One of the Guest things ever written is Leicel- 
la’s letter to Godolphin. Mrs. Opie never reached it; Mrs, 
luchbald, in her * Simple stevie ane approaches it,”’—Spectator, 


“* This w 
“We 





New and cheaper Edition, in 2 vols, post 8vo. with Plates, 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST 
By the Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,’ &c, 
** None but a thorough-bred sportsman could write this book, 
and very few sportsmen could write such a book.” —Sporling Mag. 


8. 
EBEN ERSKINE; ox, Tne Travecrer, 
By the Author of * Lawrie Todd,’ &c.  3vols, 


“An admirable work—the very best Mr. Galt has yet pro- 
duced.”’—€ Yourt Journal. 


Conduit--treet, 


| Messrs. Saunders and Otley have just ready for publication 





the oe es Works. 


2 vols. pos 
TPHE INFIRMITIES S of GENIUS, 


Illustrated by referring the peste Msi in the Literary Cha- 
racter to the Habits and constitutional Peculiarities of Men of 
Genius, By R. R. Madden, Esq. Author of Travels in Turkey,’ &c. 


In 1 vol. ge Map, 

TURKEY AND ITS RESOURCES; 
Its Manic ip val Orgamzation and Free Trade ; the State and Pros- 
pects of lish Commerce in the East, The New Administration 
of Greece. Its Revenue and National Possessious. By David 
Urquhart, Esq. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. with Map and Plates, 

A SUB ALT ERN’S FURLOUGH, 
Descriptive of Scenes in various parts of the United States, Upper 
and Lower Canadas, New Brunswick, aud Nova Scotia, during 
the Summer and Autumn of 832. By Lieut. E. T. Coke, 45th Regt. 





vols. 8ve. with Maps and Plate: 
TR AVEL $ IN TURKEY, GREEC is, &e. 
With a Cruise in the Black Sea with the Capitan. Pasha. By 
Lieut. Adolphus Slade, R.N, 2nd edit. revised and corrected, 


In é a with Etchings eV 4 shank, 
LU iN GREVILL 
The Voyage to - from India, &c, &e. By aCornet in the Hon, 
fast sas 's Service, 
ne Di post 8v 
SIR Guy DE LUSIGNAN 
A Tale of Italy. By Miss Knight, Author of ‘ Diuarbas,’ ‘ Marcus 
_Flaminius,’ ‘ * Latium,’ &e, 


A CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND — 
Just published, to be had gratis, Part 2, for 1833, 0 
A CA'TALOGUE of MISCEL LANEOUS 
BOOKS, on SALE at very LOW PRICES, by Edward 
Dawiell, 28, Wizmore- -street, Cavendish-square; in which will 
be found— 
Whittingham’s beautiful Edition of the 
British Poets, with the Plates, 100 vols. 12mo, 14/. 10s. 
Universal History, Ancient and Modern, 
26 vols, folio, and volume of Maps, well bound, 81. 8s. 
Historic Gallery of Portraits and Paintings, 
500 Plates, 7 vols. 4to, bound, russia extra, 5/. 
Wal pole’ s (Earl of Orford) W orks, illustrated 
with phon. ws era 5 vols. 4to, well bound in russia, 81. 5s. 
Denham and Clapperton’s Travels in Atrica, 
4to, bound, calf extra, ul. 10s. 
Parry’ s Voyage in 1819-20, with the Supple- 
ment, 4to, 18s. 
Johnson and Steevens’s Shakspeare, with the 
two vols. of Supplement, 12 vols. 8vo. well bound in calf, 2. 15s. 
Ward's History, Literature, and Religion of 
the Hindoos, 4 vols. 8vo, bound, calf extra, 1/. 14s. 
Wesley's Notes on the Old and New Testa- 
ments, 4 vols. 4to. bound, fine old calf gilt, 2/. 
Captain Brenton’s Naval History, 5 vols. 8vo. 
bound, calf extra, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; published at 5/. 5s. in boards. 
Milton’s Poetical Works, Boydell! s splendid 
edition, 3 vols. royal folio, half- bound, 3. 
Many Volumes of English "Theology, Ser- 
mons, &c. 
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BYRON’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
R. MURRAY has to announce, that his 


Monthly Edition of the Life and Works of Byron is now 
complete in Seventeen Volumes, and he takes this opportunity of 
recommending Subscribers to make up their sets. 

The Trade are informed that the work may be had in quires 
for binding, but in sets only. 
50, Albemarie-street, June 18, 1833. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. 
ROCEEDINGS of the BRITISH ASSO- 
CIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, at 
Yor«, in the year 1831, and at Oxrorp iv 1832, 
CONTENTS :—PART IL. 
1. Rev. Bf wa Vernon Harcourt. Exposition of the Object 
a 





lan of the Association. 
2 Detailed Account of the Proceedings at York, in September, 
1831. 


PART Il. 
Reports read to the Society at Oxford, June, 1832, viz. 
1. Professor Airy, on Progress of Astronomy during the 
present Century. 
2. J. W. Lubbock, on the Tides. 
3. Professor Forbes, on the a State of Meteorology. 
4. Sir David Brewster, on the Progress of Optics. 
5. Professor Powell, on the Phenomena of Heat. 
6, Professor Cummiug, on Thermo-Electricity. 
7. J. F. W. Johnston, M.A. on the recent Progress of Chemical 
Science. 
8. Professor Whewell, on the State and Progress of Mineralogy. 
9. Rev. W. Conybeare, on the recent Progress, Present Staie, 
&c. of Geology. 
10. Dr. Prichard, on the History of the Human Species. 
Together with an Account of the Public Proceedings of the 
Society, and of the Daily Transactions of the Sub-Committees 
during the period of the Meetings, Xc. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


R.CLARK’S Work on the INFLUENCE 
of CLIMATE in CHRONIC DISEASES, 

EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF THE FIRST EDITION. 
“It is written with so much simplicity and judgment, that 
every part of it almost is intelligible to the general reader ; and 
it is by no means the smallest recommendation of this work, that 
information, which it has cost the author years of patient and 
sedulous observation to acquire, is compressed into such a space, 
that the volume may form a convenient travelling companion in 
the most slender equipage.”—Edinb, Med. Journ. Oct. 1829, 





» 378. 

Pa Dr. Clark’s work must form an indispensable companion to 
every invalid who seeks restoration of health, or prolongation of 
life, beneath a milder sky than that which lowers over his ative 
land. It will form a very useful book of reference for the medi- 
cal practitioners of this country, few of whom fail to be con- 
sulted as to the influence of change of climate on various diseases.”’ 
—Med. Chir. Review, July, 1829, p. . 

“The physician will find this work of the greatest utility to 
him, as a book of reference; it will enable bin to direct others 
with judgment; and the invalid who veutures out of medical 
leading-strings, may confidently rely upou the information and 
impartiality of Dr. Clark.”"—Med, and Phys. Journ. Oct. 1829, 





365. 
PS Dr. Clark’s book will be consvlted with advantage by in- 
valids, as well as by professional readers, and may fairly be con- 
sidered asa work of reference for both. The work displays very 
considerable observation, and adds very mach to the reputation 
of the author.”—London Med. and Surg. Journal, Sept. 1828, 


» 203. 

Pein concluding this brief analysis of Dr. Clark’s work, we 
cannot avoid reiterating the high opinion we entertain of the 
value and practical utility of our author’s observations, and can 
safely recommend it as the best guide book with which we are 
acquainted, for all invalids who intend to visit the milder por- 
on of Europe.”"—American Journ, of the Medical Sciences, 
Nov, 1529. 

“It is written with great plainness of language, dixplays a 
very great degree of talent and research, and forms what the 
author wished it to be, a manual to the physician in seiecting a 
proper climate for his patient, and a guide to the latier, while 
no longer under the direction of his medical adviser. We would 
therefore strongly recommend it to the notice both of profes- 
sional and general readers.”—Edinburgh Journ. of Science, 
Oct. 1829, p. 362. 

“To the physician, nataral historian, and also the invalid 
labouring under diseases likely to cured or alleviated by a 
change of climate, we recommend the perusal of this valaable 
work. The facts it contains are accurate aud well arranged, the 
inferences from them judicious, and the practical rules stated 
with great clearness and precision.” —Edin. New Philosophical 
Journ. July, 1829. 

“We must not take leave of the volume without strongly re- 
commending it to our readers; and remarking, that whilst it 
contains much valuable inf ion for the prof | man, the 
style and matter are such as to fit it for the general reader, and 
Tender it extremely attractive to those who, either on their own 
account or that of their friends, feel a special interest in the 
curative or prophylactic influences of climate.”—Philosophical 
Magazine, Oct. 1829, p. 309. 

“We cannot conclude this account of Dr. Clark’s work without 
once more recommending it, in the strongest terins, to ali those 
who are interested in the important subject of which it treats. 
To that numerous class of owr countrymen who travel for health, 
and who now, almost as periodically as the swallows, forsake 
our shores for the south, on the approach of winter, we would 
More particularly recommend it.”—Literary Gaz. Sept. 19, 1829, 
_ “ The work is a very able and interesting one, and should be 
in the hands of every person who travels, or who feels the ne- 
cessity of providing against that scourge of the youth and beauty 
of England—consumption. It contains, even to the general 
Teader, a great deal of curious and attractive materials; and we 
may congratulate the writer on having prodoced a work which 
was seriously wanted, and of having produced it in perhaps the 
best form in which it conld have been given to the public.”— 
Court Journal, Sept. 12, 1829. 

_“ Dr. Clark has conferred a favour on invalids by the publica- 
tion of this excelient work, which, though scientitic in plan, is 
80 free of technical ianguage, as to be perfecily intelligible to 
Teaders of every class. Its details on the subject of climate, 
which are ample and curious, have been collected with no small 
r, and must render the book interesting even to the natural 
Philosopher. Much of the information which it contains is the 
result of the writer's personal observation and inquiry, both in 
Britain and on the Continent.”—The Scotsman, Sept. 12, 1829. 

“At the commencement of the work, Dr. Clark presents us 
with some well-written and sensible observations on the import- 
ance of change of air and scene.... The Essay on that formidable 
disease, Consumption, at the end of the work, is remarkable for 
the intimate knowledge which it proves the writer to 0 
this prevalent disease, and for the clear manner in which that 
knowledge is conveyed to the general reader.” —Times, Sept. 7, 


See also Atlas, Ex 


2, 1829; Globe, A 
1629, &c. for favour: 









— a * 1829; Sendey rime, Aug. 
- 17, 1829; Morning Journa 10, 
notices of the Work. os 





A CATALOGUE of BOOKS, Part 2 (gratis), by applying post paid. 


WORKS ON SALE 
BY M. A. NATTALI, 24, TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


FLAXMAN’S NEW WORK. 
Dedicated, by permission, to FRANCIS CHANTREY, Esq. R.A. In royal folio, cloth, with Twenty-one Plates, and a Portrait, by 
CLAUSON, price 1. 4s. 


NATOMICAL STUDIES of the BONES and MUSCLES, for the 
Use of ARTISTS, from Drawings “4 the late JOHN FLAXMAN, Esq. R.A., engraved by HENRY LANDSEER, with Two 
additional Plates ; and Explanatory Notes, by WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 

2. FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS fron DANTE. Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. One 
Hundred and Twelve Plates. Oblong 4to. cloth, 2/. 2s. Published at 4/. 4s. e i 7 

8. PUGIN and LE KEUX’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of NORMANDY. 
Eighty Plates, by the LE KEUXS. to. cloth, 3/. 3s. Published at 6/. 6s.—Large paper, cloth, 5/. 5s. Published at 102. 10s. 

4. STUART and REVETT’S ANTIQUITIES of ATHENS. Edited by KINNARD and 
others, Two Hundred Plates. 4 vols. folio, cloth, 10/. 10s. Published at 15/. 15s. 

5. STUART and REVETYT. The SurppLemENTARY VoLUME (forming either the fourth or 

h) to the old edition, comprises the Architectural Researches of Messrs. KINNARD, COCKERELL, &c. Imperial folio, Sixty 

lates, cloth, 3/. 12s. Published at 6/. 12s. x > > . . 

6. BRITTON and PUGIN’S PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LONDON, with Historical and 
Descriptive Accounts of each Edifice, by Messrs. GWILT, PAPWORTH, &c. One Hundred and Forty-four Plates in Outline, by 
J. LE KEUX, ROFFE, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 12s. 6d, Published at 5/. 5s.—2 vols. imperial 8vo. large paper, cloth, 41. 4s, 
Published at 8/, 8s.—2 vols. 4to. India paper, cloth, 7/. 7s. Published at 14d. 14s. e 

7. NEALE and LE KEUX’S VIEWS of COLLEGIATE and PAROCHIAL CHURCHES. 
een ee Pilates, with Descriptions. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 2. 10s. Published at 5/.—2 vols. 4to. Proofs on India paper, cloth, 5/. 

ublished at 10/. 

8. PARKINSON’S ORGANIC REMAINS of a FORMER WORLD. Fifty-four Plates, 
coloured by SOWERBY. 3 vols. 4to. cloth, 5. 5s. Published at 102. 10s. ‘ a ‘ 

9. PARKINSON’S INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of FOSSIL ORGANIC REMAINS, 
Crown svo. with Ten Plates, cloth, 12s. M 

10. Dr. TURTON’S BIVALVE SHELLS of BRITISH ISLANDS, systematically arranged. 
with Twenty Plates, coloured by SOWERBY. 4to. cloth, 2/. Published at 4/. - 

11. MONTAGU’S TESTACEA BRITANNICA; or, NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 
SHELLS, Marine, Land, and Fresh Water. Eighteen Plates, coloured by SOWERBY. 2 vols. in 1, dto. cloth, 2/. 2s. Pablisbed AL AL. 456 

12. WATT’S BIBLIOTHECA BRITANNICA; or, GENERAL INDEX to BRITISH 
and FOREIGN LITERATURE, In 4 vols. 4to. in cloth, price 64. 6s. Published at 11/. 11s. Odd Parts to complete Sets, at 10s. 6d. each, 

This Work is of the highest utility. Vol. I. and LI. contain a complete Catalogue of Authors and their Works, 
their various editions, sizes, and prices, Vol. 111. and 1V. constitute an Index or Key to all that has been 
written on every subject. 

13. Dr. DIBDIN’S LIBRARY COMPANION. 1 vol. 8vo. (800 pages.) 14s. boards, 
Pablished at 1/. 8s. 

4. Sir WM. DUGDALE’S LIFE, DIARY, and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by 
WM. HAMPER, Esq. Two Portraits and Autographs. Royal 4to. cloth, 1/. 4s. Pablished at al. 2s. 
15. CLAPPERTON’S SECOND EXPEDITION into the INTERIOR of AFRICA, 


Portrait and Map, 4to, boards, 12s, Published at 2/. 2s. 











July Ist, Part I. price 2s. 6d. This day is published, in 12mo., price 5s. cloth, 
Containixe TWELVE ENGRAVINGS, REMAENS of the Rev. WILLIAM 
ALPY’S NATIONAL GALLERY HOWELS, late of London; consisting of Extracts from 
OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, his Sermons, taken down when preached. 
to be completed in 16 or 18 Monthly Parts, each Part containing By WILLIAM PRIOR MOORE, Esq. A,B. T.C.D. 
TWELvE subjects, executed in the first style of outline engraving; Dublin: William Curry, jan. and Co.; James Nisbet, and 
with a Description of each Picture. Simpkin and Marshall, London ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 
The Series wiil comprise all the Paintings now collected in the Sen ~ j », - . oes of 
NaTionaL GaLieny, and the Sculpture in the Barrish Museum. Under the eneiaes Sera Se, Se ie hess of Kent, 
Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, Red Lion-court; and | pybjlished by C. Chapple, the King’s appointed Bookseller, 
sold by all Booksellers, Priutsellers, &c. in the Kinzdom, Royal Library, 59, Pall Mall; and 1. Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s, 
THE YOUNG MAN’S OWN BOOK. The First Numberof FS 
Printed in | pocket volume, price only 3s. 6d. in boards, | H E . c ou BR 1 rT G AZET TE ; 
. t IG vs IN ts mbellished with a Vignette Title-page, price 3s. 6d. (to 
HE Y OUNG M AN’S OWN BOOK is be continued Monthly), splendidly bound, gilt-edged, and illus- 
Manual of Politeness, Intellectual Improvement, and | trated, will be ready for delivery by the Ist of July, containing 
Moral Deportment. . . Original Papers from the pens of the first Writers of the day; 
This is a manual which every young man may safely take | Reviews of New Publications, New Music, Engravings, Literary 
as a guide in all those particulars in which it professes to offer | anq Fashionable Communications, &c. aud the English and 
advice—a volume to which he may repair with confidence, and Foreign Drama, with other varieties. - 
on whose authority he may rely with safety.” : “ wvecmtecren = —_ —. ee 
London: Printed tor T. I. and J. Texg, Cheapside ; N. Hailes, | (INH E CAMBRIDGE QUARTERLY RE- 
Piccadiily ; wy es Fes Co. ees K. Griffin and Co, VIEW, and Magazine of Literature, Aris, Sciences, &c., 
Glasgow ; and John Cumming, Dublin, No. I., will be published on the Ist of July, price 3s. 

















y : ~ Contents: Politics, Domestic and Foreign—Original Papers on 

U i DE B Oo oO kK S all matters of public interesti—Reviews of New Publications, in 
FOR “ . " every department of Literature and of Scieuce—Biographical 

TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT. Sketches of eminent Mewbers of the University—Original Essays, 
I. } Vi. Prose, and Poetry—University and Ecclesiastical lutelligence— 

Italy. | Companion to Continental Meeting of the British Association—Notices of New Works, and 

| Travellers. the Fine Arts—List of New Publications—Historical Register, &c. 


Mrs. Starke’s com-| 4 N . = 
> ; 2 H Weston Hatfield, Cambridge ; Tilt, London. 
plete Guide to Italy. Eighth | Dates and Distances, All letters and communications for the Editor, addressed, post 
ediiion, greatly enlarged and showing what may be done in a | paid, to the Independent Press Office, Cambridge, will receive 
improved, in one compact vol, | Tour of Sixteen Months,through | attention. 


15s. stoutly bound. | various parts of Europe, as per- ee 
{formed in the Years 1829 and PROFESSOR LINDLEY ON FOSSIL PLANTS. 





- Switzerland. ‘ } 1830. Post 6vo. 8s. 6d. On July 1, in @vo. with 10 Plates, 5s. 6d. 
Simond’s  Switzer- } —  . THE FOSSIL FLORA of GREAT 
land, Second edition, in 2 vols, | Portugal, Itely, and South of BRITAIN; or, Figures and Descriptions of the Vegetable 
BVO, 245. a Remains found in a Fossil State in this Country. 


| 
Vol. 1. Journal of a Tour and | The Diary of an In- 
Residence in Switzerland. valid in Pursuit of Health. By 
Vol. II. Historical Sketch of | the late Henry Mathews, A.M. 


By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph. D. F.L.S. G.S. &e. 
And WILLIAM HUTTON, F.G.S. &c. 
q No. IX, illustrated by ten Copperplate Engravings. 
Switzerland. | Fourth edit. 1 vol. small svo, “ This work is an important contribution to the science of 
“ ptt. British, and, indeed, of oniversal geology ; and we trast will be 
Brockedon's Road- Art in Italy. 80 feta oy the scientific — of our ouuairy a coe 
i yi | iquities to be proceeded in with spirit and satisiaction by its authors anc 
ee — ieee Sy Seente id, Antiquities, Arts, veptionnts.. - The fvolece is a rich and valuable essay on Fossil 
No. I. Route from London to liek boon yy otany.””—Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History. 
aur | Josep wrsyth, " No. X 


ari , i No. X. will be published on October 1. 
ego Maps and five Plates, | edition. An 1 = 126. James Ridgwes, Piccadilly; Bell and Bradfate, Edinburgh; 


Porter, Dublin; and, by order, through every Bookseller. 


RAMSAY’S HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. of 830 pages, illustrated by numerous 
iagrams, price 15s. in boards 


dia ’ 
COURSE of MATHEMATICS, com- 





6s. 
No, II. Rowe Bom Paris to Rome. 
_—e @ Map and five’ Rome in the Nine- 
Iv. teenth Century. Fourth edition. 
The Rhine, Belgium, and 3 vols. small 8vo. il, 11s. 6d. 
Holland. 


Famil Tour Venice, with theViews of Prout, sd for the use of the Royal Military Academy. By 
oe Sletiond “and up the and Costumes of Titian. "| ZiiaR PES HUTTON, LL.D. F.R.S. late Professor of Mathema- 
i 








< 2s fi Tene- | tics i i i odelled and 
Rhine, with Map and Views Sketches from Vene tics in that Institution. A new edition, entirely renv od al 
- i ’s Sketc i le very cousiderably enlarged, by William Ramsay, R.A. Trinity 
ph oF gs — a Sere College, Cambridge, Professor of Humanity in the University of 
v. XI. Glasgow. RETR STE RE stent 
The Rhine and Black Forest. Spain. Contents: Arit igebra y—Conic 
g } H try—Surveying—Measuring—Selid Geometry— 
An Autumn near the A Year in Spain, by Maange i restatice — Hydreelice—Preamatics—Apalytical 
Rhine. Second edit. improved, a Young American, 2 vols. | Geometry—Differential and Integral Calculus. 
8v0, 14s. post Bvo. 16s. London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg. Cheapside ; R. Griffin 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. and Co, Glasgow; and John Cumming, Dublin. 
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MAJOR’S CABINET GALLERY OF PICTURES; 


WITH DESCRIPTIONS, DISSERTATIONS, §c. §c. 


By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 





THE U1th and 12th Numbers, completing Volume I., will appear on the Ist of July and the Istof August. Each Volume of Thirty-six large and 


srlendid Line Engravings, is complete in itself if so desired, and will be found of unexampled attraction for Presents, &c. 


in all Families where Literature and the Arts are cultivated, 


Two more 


Volumes will complete the undertaking, it being ascertained that such moderate extent will form a really comPREMENsIVE SCHOOL OF ART, comprising, in ne Hundred and Eight Engravings, 


from one to foar Specimens of each of the ald Masters of foremost rank 
the plan Cpeculiar to this work) of selecting from a variety of sources, 
Th arious Galleries, 


we bert Works of the best Masters lie scattered in 









c and Private. 


whatever be the number of Pictures! The object of this Work is a ConceNTRATION Of TALENT, and the Names will exceed Sirty. 


The comparatively easy task of publishing a certain number of Plates from any single Collection would uot merely exclude many 


vd a stiil greater proportion in favour ut the classes most generally admired. ‘This important object can aloue be effected by 
lew of which (even the National, with its one hundred and seven subjects, scarcely excepted,) present above Forty Names, 


brilliant names from ornamenting this Select Work, but it would 


seem to compel the purchase of a large proportion of subjects either of slight interest, or tofal unfitness for minute and social examination, : : F . 
No, |, of the Second Volume will appear on the Ist of September, Super Royal 8vo. 2s, 6d.; or India Proofs, Large Paper, 6s. each. This very inadequate price will be adhered to during the 
ne 


S- of each Volume, and for Two Months after, when it will be advanced 6d. per Number, and 2s. 6d. the Large Paper, being still t 


ublisher cannot be auswerable for any Numbers wanted sor completion, unless applied tor immediately. 


JOHN MAJOR, 50, FLEET-STREET. 


cheapest Work of the kind ever published. The 


The Work may be had (regularly with the Magazines ) of all Booksellers. 





4* We never saw a more true and vivid Engraving of a Pictere than Havell’s Copy of a Landscaye by Loutherbourg in the tenth Number of Major's ‘ Cabinet Gallery.’”"—Spretator. 
** The reputation to which the nine preceding Nambers of this excellent Publication has attained, is in no degree diminished by the tenth, which 's now before us. —Lo Sindio, 
** Major’s ‘ Cabinet Gallery of Pictures,’ selected from Collections of the highest class, has reached the teuth Number, aud more than maintaius its original reputation.” — Morning Chronicle, 


“©The Work gains in saiue every mouth.”—A‘las. 





This day, in small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
» at 
HE SHELLEY PAPERS. 
Reprinted from the Atheneum, including Poetry and 
Prose, by the late PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, with a MEMOIR 
of him by his Relation, Schoolfellow, aud Friend, CAPTAIN 
MEDWIN. 
Lately published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 12, 8s. 6d. 
Paris; or, the Book of the Hundred and 
One. Being Sketches of Parisian Manners and Society, by the 
mort distinguished French Writers. 
“The reading world in England is probably acquainted by 
report, or by some extracts published in that well-condacied 
Literary Jourual, the Atheneum, with the existence of a popular 
work in Paris, itled Livre des Cent-et-Un... Tiree volumes, 
containing a ous selection from the original papers, have 
just made their appearance in an English dress; and we think 
the ease, the gaiety, the wil, the ta ent, Which characterize most 
of the papers, the pathos and the satire, which mingle as occasional 
ingredients, and the picture of Paris as it is and as it has been, 
which the work collectively affords, will secure it an auspicious 
reception here.”—The Times, 


**One of the most entertaining works ever issued from the 
Paris press.”—Court Journal, 


Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 



















ECHAN ISM of the HEAVEN 
"HANISM of t yy iS. 
ohn Murray, bemarie- 


LADY MORGAN’S NE 


treet. 
y WOKK. 

Nearly ready, in 2 vols. post S¥o. 
DEMztTIC SCENES from REAL LIFE 
By LADY MORGAN. 

Saunders and Otley, Pablic Library, Conduit-street : at which 

Establishment the perasal of all New Works, English 
gn, may be obtained in Town or Country.—Terms on 
application. 










es 












his day, post 8vo. 6s. 6d 


T . 
OPULAR ESSAYS on some of the most 
important DISEASES, 

By Sir HENRY HALFORD, Birt. M.D. G.C.H. 
President of the College of Physicians. 
CONTENTS. 

I. Onthe Climacteric Disease, V1. On the Brain Fever. 
Il. On the necessity of Caution | Vil. On the Treatment of 
in estimating the 5\mp- pout. 
toms in the last Stagesof | VIII. On the White Swelling. 
some Diseases. 
Itt. On the Tic Douloureus. a » 
1V. Popular and Classical T- X. An Account of the Open- 
f Lusanity. i of the — of 
- in 








eorge LV. 

“ The Vresident of the Royal College of Physicians has pro- 
duced, in these Es-ass, a delighttal compound of professional 
knowledge and literary taste. Handled with skill and feeling 
such as his, subjects of medical research have wot only nothing 
dry m1 repulsive avout them, but are of deep and univers:| in- 
terest and attraction. His points of view and illustrations are, in 
geueral, these of a man of the world, as familiar with men and 
manners as with books ; is that of a graceful scho- 
Jar, and the reflectic sed are not more remarkable for 
sagicity than agreeable for the benevolence aud humane spirit 
Which they reflect.”"—Quarterly Review. 

John Maurras, Alvemarie-street. 


EXTREMELY CHEAP FRENCH WORKS NOW ON SALE 
At Duiau and Co,’s, 37, Soho-square. 















N USEUM of PAINTING and 
SCULPTURE, 182 Numbers ...... cocccccevceee BIS 6 
Price of each Number .......0.... ©2806 





Bartsch Le Peintre Graveur, 
fu 15, half bound in calf, 
wery scarce 

Musée is, 4 vols. folio, avec 
Le Musée Royal, 2 vols., in all 6 vols. folio, splendid 
impressions, splendidly bound in morocco, &c. &c.... 180 0 0 

Musée Frangais, 4 vols. folio edition, 
published hy eee 2300 

Galerie du Duc d'Orleans, publiée par 
MM. Vatout et Quentot, 50 livraisons, in folio, each 
cousisting of text and 3 plites, executed in the best 
style of lithography, in 2 vols... eererrer tree ry - 3 

D'Ohsson ‘Tableau Général de l’Em- 
pire Othoman, 3 vols, fOli0....ccceceeceresessseneceese 23.0 0 


21 vols. 
e impressions of the Plates, 
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O ADVERTISERS.—The New No. of the 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW will be published on 

the 29th 
Advert 
Soho-squ 






and Bills are requested to be sent to No. 30, 
re the 25th, at latest. 


’ 
R. LE BAS’S LIFE of CRANMiR.— 
The Concluding Volume (containing a Portrait of 
Bishup Ridley) wiil be published in a tew days. 
Lately pub.ished, the former Volume, price 6s. 
Riviugtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo-place. 








In Sve. price 14s. boards, 





N HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the 
ORIGIN and PROGRESS of ASTRONOMY ; with Plaies, 


chieiy iliustrativg the Anc ent System, 
By JOUN NARRIEN, F.R.A.S. 
London: Baldwin aad Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


“This day is published, with numerous Wood-cuts, price 10s. 6d. 
JIRCHARLES BELL'S BRIDGEWATER 
TREATISE :—On the Hand; its Mechanism and Vital 
Eadowme evincing Desigu. 
: Wilt 











ckering, Chancerv-lane. 


Just published, in evo. price, bound, 8s. the 7th edition of 
ENOIR’S LOGOGRAPHIC EMBLE.- 
MATICAL FRENCH SPELLING-BOOK. 
Dua di Co, 37, Soho-square. 








Jast published, in 640. price 8». si 

CONCISE TREATISE onthe WEALTH, 

POWER, and RESOURCES of GREAT BRITAIN, 

showing the means by which the Country may be restored to its 

Former Vicour aud Praesperity : respectfully submitted to 

the consideration of the Members of His Majesty’s Privy Couu- 
cil, and of both Houses of Parliament, &c. 
By COSMOPOLITE. 

Treuttel and Co. Soho-square ; and E. Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. containing upwards of 200 
pages, with the Arms prefixed to the respective Pedigrees, 
HARPE’S PEERAGE of the BRITISH 
\ EMPIRE; exhibiting its Present State, and deducing the 
Existing Descents from the Ancient Nobility of England, scot. 
land, and treland. 

Published by John Sharpe ;—John Andrews, New Bond-street ; 
Joon Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’-court; and N. Hailes, opposite Bond-street, Pic- 
cadilly. 





This day is published, in 2 vois. 8vo0. price Ids, 
D*; CHALMERS’ BRIDGEWATER 
TREATISE :—On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God, as manifested in the Adaptation of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man. 
Londoo; William Pickering, Chancery: line. 


Whewell’s 





This day is published, the 2nd edition of Mr. 
sridgewater Treatise, price 9s. 6d. 
STRONOMY and GENERAL PHYSICS 
considered with reference to Natural Theology. 
By the Rev. W. WHEWELL, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: William Pickering, Chancery-lane. 











This day is published, the 2nd edititon of Dr, Kidd's Bridgewater 
‘Treatise, price 9s, 6d, 


' 

N the ADAPTATION of EXTERNAL 
NATURE to the PHYSICAL CONDITION of MAN, 
principally with reference to the Supply of his Wants, aud the 

Exercise of his tntetlectual Faculties, 

By JOHN KIDD, M.D. F.R.S. 
Regius Professor of Medicine in the University of Oxford. 
Loudon: William Pickering, Chaucery-lane. 


Just published, in 2 sels. post 8vo. price 21s. boards, 
TPREATISE on HAPPINESS; consisting of 
Observations on Health, Property, the Mind, and the Pas- 
sions; with the Virtues and Vices, the Defects and Excellencies, 
of Homan Life. 
* ‘There is a great deal of excellent sense, much reading, and 
a variety of information, in this expansive treatise: it is clear, 
tte. 











unexceptiouable, ad amusing.”"—Lit, ¢ 
* Icis overtlowing with eutertainment.”—Spectlator, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman, 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ DARNLEY.’ 
Just published, in 3 vols. post 8ve. price 31s. 6d. boards, 
ARY of BURGUNDY; or, the Revolt of 
Ghent. . 
By the Author of ¢ Richelieu 
"We cannot hesitate in call 








”’ * Henry Masterton,’ &e. 
this decidedly the very best 
The mystery and in- 






a 








en, & Longman. 


Just published, in Leap Reo. price ts. 6d. cloth, 
ree . . . 4 eh 
IVES of ENGLISH FEMALE 
WORTHIES. 
By Mrs. JOHN SANDFORD. 
; and Mrs, Col, Hatchinson. 
' ay profitally place in the 
hands of her daughter.”—Tail's Magazine. 
London: Lougmau, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 
By the same Author, 
Woman, in her Social and Domestic Charac- 
ter. F.cap 8vo. 3rd edit. 6s. cloth. 




























Now ready, in 2 vols, poss 840. illostratedt by numerous etchings, 
price 21s., dedicaied to the Auther’s Country women, 
OMANCES of the CHIVALRIC AGES, 

taining THE PILGRIM BROTHERS, a Tale of the 
Vars: which will shortly be followed by THE CAPTIVE 
TOUR, a Tale of the War of Guienue, also in 2 vols, 
and illustrated. 

Pablished by Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 











This day, in 3 vols. 1d. tls. 


6d. 
ELAWARE; or, the RULNED FAMILY, 
A TALE 


*** Delaware’ is a tale of much amusement and interest. We 
heartily commend it to our readers as a very pleasant and very 
ciever work,”’—Literary Gazelle. 

*¢* Delaware’ ts an original novel, by an able man.”’—Sp:clator, 

* The story is well told, the charact rs clearly mnfoided, aud 
the conciusion natural and satisfactory.”—Alheneum. 

Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; aud Whittaker & Co. 
London. 





This day is published, price 8s. foolscap 8vo. 5 
NARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION 
COMPOSED of H.M. SHIPS ADVENTURE and 
BEAGLE, which sailed trom England in 1826, destined to Sur- 
vey a Part of SOUTH AMERICA and the STRAITS of MA- 
GELLAN, in which is given a detailed description of the sup- 
vosed Gigantic luhabitants of Patagouia, and the Savages of 

Terra del Fuego. Illustrated with Plates, * 

y JOHN MACDOUALL, R.N. 

London: Renshaw and Rush, 356, Strand. 





Ina neat pocket volume, illustrated with 6 highly-finished En- 
yravings, from Drawings by Alfred Nicholson, Esq.; and 6 
Pieces of Music, price 7s. 6d. = ‘ 

| ILLARNEY LEGENDS; a GUIDE to 

the LAKEs. 
By T. CROFTON CROKER, Esq. 

“ Most charmingly illustrated, it is as good a gnide as it isa 
pleasant companion to every picturesqre beauty, striking cha- 
racter, and local curiosity about Killaruey.””—Lit, Gazette. 

London: Fisher, Sm, and Co, 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF THE KING. 
re . Re 
OON, BOYS, and GRAVES, have the 
satisfaction to announce their intention of publishing a 
highly-finished Line Eugraving, from a Pictore of | 
GREENWICH PENSIONERS, 

Commemorating the Anniversary of the Battle of Trafalgar; 
Painted by Mr. John Burnett, and to be engraved by bim asa 
Companion to his Print of * Chelsea Pensioners reading the 
Gazeue of the Battle of Waterloo,’ after D, Wilkie, R.A, 

The P.cture is now exhibiting for a short time at No. 6, Pall 
Mall, where a Book is opened for Subscribers’ Names, of which 
a correct list wiil be kept, aud the Lupressions delivered in strict 
conformity. 7 

Price to Subscribers—Prints, 3/. 3s.; Proofs, Gl. 6s.; India 
Proofs, lol. 10s.; before letters, 12. 12s. 

May, 1833. 














In 2 vols. Svo. price 21s, a z 
pytsrory of MORAL SCIENCE. 

By ROBERT BLAKEY. A 
“To meet a desideratum, which vot ouly the general and in- 
telligeut, but the learned and ph hic r, unust feel, 
Mr. Blikey bas here prodaced great utility; but the 
great value of this book will be | ass of intoraation 
it contains respecting men and s sutly referred 
to withowt being well understood Lit. G May 25. 

Printed for James Dancan, 37, Pateruoster-row; Bell and 

Bradfute, Edinburgh; and M. Ogle, Glasgow. 
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London: J. Homes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHEN/EUM OFFICE, No.2 

Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; aud old by al 

Booksellers and Newsvenders in Vown and Country. 
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